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IRISES WILDFLOWERS AMARYLLIS VICTORY GARDENING 





DAFFODILS 


NARCISSUS 
for naturalizing—100 for $3.75 


50 Golden Trumpets 
25 Short Cupped Narcissus 
25 Poet's Narcissus 


100. BULBS separately Packed 
and labeled $3.75 


Grape 
Hyacinths 


Heavenly Blue. Ideal 
for edging, rock gar- 
dens. Increase each 
year. Recommended for planting with daffo- 
dils for gorgeous display of blue and gold. 


25 for 55; e 100 for $2.00 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


50 Blue Grape Hyacinths 
30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 


80 BULBS $2.00 











DOG'S 
es V7, 
WOUTS, ONS 





100 for $3.75 


Small, yellow lilly-like flowers rise above 
richly mottied leaves. Grows 6 inches. 
Blooms in April. Hardy. 


ORDER NOW e 


STASSEN 


SPECIAL PRE-SEASON OFFERS 





Springtime, we believe, is the best time to make your selection of Flowering Bulbs 
which you will enjoy next spring in your garden and border. This year in particular, 
the supply will be limited, with the English markets curtailed, the Holland 
market entirely cut off. Later too, manpower or delivery may slow down. 

By sending your order early you are assured of first choice of bulbs and the named 
varieties desired. 

A substantial saving in cost is allowed because these orders can be handled without 
rushing and from stock available. You'll have no regrets later if you order now 
and you will heartily thank us for making available these offers NOW. 


Bulbs shipped prepaid at proper planting time. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OF CHOICEST 
VARIETIES OF STASSEN TULIPS 


10 BULBS each of 10 MAGNIFICENT DARWIN TULIPS 
in NAMED VARIETIES, all long stemmed, blooming at Af 
the same time. or ” 


10 BARONNE de la TONNAYE Carmine Rose. 
10 CLARA BUTT Salmon Pink. 

10 FARNCOMBE SANDERS Bright Scarlet. 
10 HIPPOLYTE Purple-Violet. 

10 INGLESCOMBE YELLOW Pure Yellow. 
10 KING HAROLD Ruby-Red. 











10 PRINCESS ELIZABETH Bright Pink. 
10 THE SULTAN Maroon-Black. 

10 WILLIAM COPLAND Lavender. 
10 ZWANENBURG Pure White. 


Bulbs in above offer separately packed and labeled 100 for $6.50 


DELUXE MIXTURE OF DARWIN TULIPS 


This well-proportioned mixture of the most popular Darwin varieties excels in beauty. The almost 
perfect color harmony which this mixture of giant tulips gives to the garden, has made the 
collection a favorite among our customers for many years. Gives a wealth of long stemmed cut 
flowers. Specially priced. 


12 for 75¢ © 25 for$1.40 ¢ 100 for $5.25 








BLOOMING-SIZE TULIPS a special offer of young bulbs that have grown to blooming 


size, that will produce nice display of flowers in your garden next spring. Not as large 


cupped, or as steady as deluxe bulbs offered above, but excellent 
value and fine color. (Supplied in 100 lots only) at ........ dee 100 for $3.30 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





New Catalog of SPECIALLY PRICED OFFERS of Spring Flowering Bulbs 
(for early ordering only). Also contains well selected offers of summer 
flowering bulbs for planting in May and June such as Dahlias, Begonias, 
Glads, etc., etc. Profusely illustrated in full color—Send for it today. 





Get the Finest Stassen Bulbs at a Saving 
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HERE IT 1S/-THE NEW 
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EDITION OF 


with an entirely new illustrated sec- 
tion on the planning, planting, care 
and use of Victory Gardens— including 


DETAILED PLANS AND 
LAYOUTS! 


SPECIALLY prepared for wartime gardeners—the in handsome 
new enlarged edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLO. (loth binding. 
PEDIA which includes full information on Victory bination aut 
Gardens. Shows how you can really help the U. S. A. $1.00 more 
to win and also keep within your food budget by ° 
raising your own vegetables. Tells what to grow 
and how to grow it; how to meet priority restric- 
tions and shortages; what fertilizers and spray ma- 
terials to use in wartime; how to use Victory Garden 
crops; utilizing surpluses; storing for winter; canning 
and other preserving methods. Illustrated with many 
halftones and line drawings, including detailed 
plans and layouts for Victory Gardens of ae 
various sizes. You can start your garden 

$ et "7A 


) $7 ga Gel NEARLY 1400 PAGES -750 PICTURES 
. 1 10,000 ARTICLES 


at once with the help of this book! 


PLUS all the regular “How-to-Do- 
It” Features of the Original Garden 
Encyclopedia. (Over 800,000 Sold) 


HE only Garden Encyclopedia pre- 
pared expressly for the amateur’s 
needs! Clear, explicit, usable. An- 
swers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season's garden the envy of 
everyone with this completely up-to-date 
enlarged edition of the biggest, most 





Method of 
supporting 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees—Every 
Gardening Subject Covered. 
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a single book is EVERYTHING YOU Cultivation GUIDE 


NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING 
YOU WANT TO GROW! You can be 
certain of making your garden success- 
ful in every way by getting the New 


This vast amount of information is all 
in one alphabetical arrangement with 
full cross-references. You can turn 
quickly and surely to just the informa- 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 915, 50 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Garden Encyclopedia now and consulting tion you need on any gardening I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the 

t at every st it will s -_ ¥ ork problem. Garden Encyclopedia, new Victory Garden edition, handsomely 

oS Se ee eee ~s Fo" — Copyright, 1943, by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week's e\amination, I 

and worry and hours of searching may return the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep 

through incomplete books! s it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will send $1.00 each 
« 


month until the price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
(Shipping weight, 5 lbs ) 


SEND NO MONEY GARDENING MAP of THE GARDENING MAPS OF GROWING SEASONS ARE 
READ IT FREE re GROWING SEASONS TO BE MINE FREE IN ANY CASE 








. 
Just mail the coupon. The New Victory Prepared from data supplied by is : (If full cash accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. 
Garden Edition of THE GARDEN EN- Dept. of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in * Same return privilege) 
CYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 6 colors. With four smaller maps, show- : 
If not delighted, return it and owe noth- ing average number of planting days S Siew 
ing. If you keep it, make a first payment between .Spring and Fall frosts, average se alll Please prin pialty)  =Stt—i“‘CSét;~*~*~s:*~™S 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of annual precipitation and first snowfall H 
$1.00 a month until the low price of expectancies. Includes reference tables NN oc cacuaseins ss00ac0s ties aan wonkebokesasemabaonconnay 
only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on flower and vegetable seed, planting s 
is paid. WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., dates, distances, hardiness, propagation s 
Dept. 915, 50 West 47th Street, New methods, fertilizers, insecticides, etc. SB CIY ... ec eeeercerce cece cnn eeceBereseeeretecessseeseeesaeessenes 
York, we Yours FREE if you accept this offer. ® (© Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 extra 
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GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier— 


bigger, firmer heads-— 


Cabbage 3 weeks earlier” 


You, too, can get this tremendous 
market advantage by using 


FRANGELANTONE 






CHANGE 
THIS TO 


One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps plants growing after 
they have been set in the soil, and 
eliminates the usual set back after 
planting. It also can give you an 
earlier crop on such other plants as 
strawberry, celery, and sweet potato. 
Just soak the root area with TRANS- 
PLANTONE solution to multiply roots, 
reduce wilt and thus make plants grow 
faster. 


3 oz. can $1.00—makes 300 gallons 
of solution 
1 Ib. can $4.00—makes 1600 gallons 
of solution 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 





American Chemical Paint Company 

Horticultural Division F-50, Ambler, Pa. 

Please send me B oz... can of TRANS- 
1 Ib. can 


PLANTONE, for whieh money is en- 
closed 


Ee ee rn TT ee ere 
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IMPORTANT! 


GET OUT YOUR CAMERA 


We want photographs of your Victory Garden. Get 
ready now to take pictures of individual piants 
treated with ROOTONE and TRANSPLANTONE, 
and others untreated. Take your pictures when the 
plants are small and again when they are fully 
—_— Have glossy prints made and send them to 


if ‘they can be used for reproduction and if they 
tell a striking and interesting story, we will pay 
you liberally for them. We reserve the right to 
accept or reject any photographs and those that are 
accepted become our property. 


American Chemicai Paint Company 


Pennsylvania 


Ambler, 
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Coming in June 

John C. Wister, noted horticultural authority, lecturer and author, has 
selected Azaleas that will give three months of bloom. He rel: ites his experi- 
ences with them in his article, “Al! Azaleas Are Good Shrubs.’ 

Some Roses bloom early, others late. Dr. J. Horace McFarland has dipped 
into his diary to record varieties Which can be counted on to give a long Rose 
season in his June article, ‘“‘Rose Splashes.” 

All Victory Gardene ! should plan > store and can their harvests this year. 

H. W. Hochbaum, U.S.D.A. Victory Garden chairman, has written a timely 

article that no one should miss called Lot s Save It All.” 

If you grow cacti and succulents. or even if you don’t, you'll enjoy the 
article coming next month by Joycolynn Emmons titled “My Favorite 
Epiphyllums.” ; 

Plus another Iris feature, tips for Victory Gardeners, new plants, new books 
for summer reading, and regular departments. 
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Prevent unsightly nuisance and damage 
caused by neighborhood dogs to your flow- 
ers, evergreens and shrubs by spraying with 
Liquid Chaperone Perfectly harmless, invis- 


ible, practically odorless_.,,., but dogs don’t 
like it and learn to stay away. Won't dissolve 
in rain one application lasts several weeks 

SEND NO MONEY... Order by Mail. C.0.D. 
$1 plus postage (or send $1, we pay post- 
age). Money back guarantee. Sudbury Labo- 
ratory, 99 Dutton Road, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Liquid CHAPERONE 





Protects Chairs, Beds, Curtains, 
Table Legs, etc. Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around curtains 
and table legs— wherever you want your cat to 
keepaway. Harmless. Effective. Doesn't show. 
You don't smell it, but your cat does, and learns 
not to go near. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat, C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous 
package, several months’ supply. (Or send $1 
and we pay postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, 
99 Dutton Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 









- 40s Powder © * 
CHAPERONE | 


Protect your = 
furniture from} 
Damage by Dogs s=2_aemt 


, To prevent damage—to keep your 
dog df rugs, chairs, beds, furniture—just sprinkle 
Chaperone lightly on whatever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don’t smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps you train 
your dog. Protects females from male 
dog annoyance. 

$400 
Powder Chaperone * Jo. ais 
Generous package. Several months’ 
supply. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Powder Chaperone C.O.D, $1 plus 
postal charges (or send $1 and we 
pay postage ). Sudbury Laboratory, 
99 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass. 





Know the excitement of a 
FLOURISHING Garden 





With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit, you can 
easily correct the conditions that might 
otherwise lead to failure. 


This kit will show you: 


What plants will grow best in your 
1. present soil. 


How to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to 
the specific plants you want to grow. 


What kind and how much fertilizer 
you need for greatest economy and best 
results. 





Leading authorities and 
professional gardeners 
urge the elimination of 
guess work in applying 
fertilizer to soil. By 
testing your soil you 
will discover the real 
reasons for past failures 
—and how to prevent 
them in the future. Sud- 
bury kits are easy to 
use. The only skill re- 
quired is the ability to 
read and compare colors 
on a chart. 














The Club Model. The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, Club Model, is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment—used by thousands of patriotic garden- 
ers from coast to coast. Cased in handsome, 
sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 individual 
tests for acidity and for the three vital plant 
food (fertilizer) elements. Simple instructions 
show how to apply the tests to improve your 
actual results. Helpful chart shows needs of 
lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 


SEND NO MONEY Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. Send no money unless you 
choose. We will gladly ship C.O.D. If, 
after examining your kit, you are not con- 
vinced that it will give you better results than 
you have ever had before, just send it back 
and we will return the full purchase price. 


SOIL TEST KIT 


No Chemistry Knowledge 
Required 


Gone are the days when a gardener could 
solve his soil problems by simply buying large 
quantities of an “all-purpose” fertilizer and 
applying it generously to his lawn and garden. 
This year, fertilizers are scarce and vital to 
the nation’s food supply. At the same time, the 
individual gardener wants to get the most 
possible out of his soil. 


nesesee™ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW “*""*""""5 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
99 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Club 
Model. If I am not delighted in every way, 
I can return it for full refund. 


[—] Ship C.O.D. I will a I enclose $4.75 
Ll pay postman $4.75 Please ship 
plus postage prepaid 


Name 


Street 


City and State. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Flower Show Committees Carry On 


To the Editor: 


WAS interested in your remarks in the 

March FLower GROWER (p. 115) about 
the absence of spring flower shows. In St. 
Louis, it wasn’t at all that our committee 
was indolent about the matter but we felt 
the Board was very farsighted and wise in 
its decision not to attempt a large show 
for 19438 under existing world conditions. 
We think it is fine that Boston went ahead 
but, of course, as you know, they did not 
hold the show in the usual building. 

As an alternative we have been and are 
substituting activities along other lines, 
Would this warrant mention in the FLOWER 
GrRoWER’—Lucy T. KeLLy, Secretary Nt. 
Louis Flower Show Association, 

[The St. Louis Association is maintain- 
ine various services to garden clubs, and 
for continuing this work when funds are 
not easily obtained, it is to be commended. 
It is our belief, however, that if the great 
spring flower shows were planned primarily 
as educational institutions keyed to the 
horticultural trends ef the times, that 
these shows not only could have been held 
this vear. but also would have rendered a 
tremendously valuable service to millions of 
people who are to make their first Victory 
Gardens this year. Incidentally, Boston's 
smaller show was attended by 57.000 people. 

EDITOR | 


Sparrows Destroy Japanese Beetles 
To the Editor: 


WONDER if it is commonly ‘known 

that English sparrows destroy Japanese 
beetles. Starlings are also reported to 
tackle these heavily armored pests. 

My little flock of sparrows, which for 
some strange reason never seems to in- 
crease in number, has been at my feeding 
hoard every winter. Last summer, I no- 
ticed a sparrow having a tussel with a 
small object on a flagstone in the garden. 
Soon after, I saw other sparrows on these 
stones and upon investigation found the 
shell and barbed legs of Japanese beetles. 
May I suggest when it is found necessary 
to dislodge these feathered chatterers from 
night quarters too close to the house, that 
care be taken not to drive them too far 
from the garden.—FRANCES’ W. SIMPSON, 
(Mass. ) 


Rabbits Like Soybeans Too 
To the Editor: 


S this not a good time to begin asking 
| our subscribers for suggestions on how 
to discourage rabbits % I cannot bear to 
have these undeniably picturesque creatures 
killed. I have used pounds of moth balls 
and napthalene flakes about my plants to 
no avail. 

Last year I had a little success with a 
strategy which will probably be considered 
on the minus side of the ledger but here 
it is. Rabbits love soybeans above all 
other beans, so I planted a row around the 
outside of the garden, Soybeans continue 
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to grow even after being mowed down, 
sending out side sprouts which the rabbits 
continue to eat, thus sparing most of the 
rest of the garden. 

Has anyone else any sure fire information 
other than a double barrelled shot-gun ? 

The soybean is also a Japanese beetle 
bait that can’t be beaten. Three times a 
day I take a large pail with a little water 
topped with kerosene and with a quick 
motion shake the vine into the pail. <A 
little practice makes one expert and if you 
will use my slogan, “Death to all traitors,” 
as you do it, the task becomes far less dis- 
tasteful. In this way, I killed thousands 
of the pests last year, more than were 
collected in the nearby jars. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bulletin No, 1520 gives you all the infor- 
mation you need for soybean culture.— 
FRANCES W, SIMPSON, ( Mass.) 


Dealing With Sapsuckers 

To the Editor: 

HE discussion relative to sapsucker 

damage to Pines in the March issue of 
FLOWER GROWER [p. 142] has come to my 
attention. I would like to contribute fur- 
ther to this discussion. In doing so I do 
not wish to appear contradictory to Mr. 
Bromley’s answer to Mr. Holm, for while I 
agree with him for the most part, I cannot 
help but take exception to one word of his 
statement. 

Mr. Bromley said “shooting the culprit 
is the only satisfactory method of control.” 
If he had just said “is one way of control” 
[ would not take issue with him. To sub- 
stantiate my contention I refer you to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 506 entitled “Food of Some 
Well-Known Birds of Forest, Farm = and 
Garden.” In this publication, sapsuckers 
are dealt with at considerable length in 
pages 10-13, and the discussion ends as 





Photo by American Museum of Natural History 


The destructive yellow-bellied sapsucker 


follows: “The method of destroying sap- 
suckers that threatens least damage to 
other birds is poisoning. Mix thoroughly 
an eighth of an ounce of powdered strych- 
nine (the alkaloid) with one pint of honey 
or thick syrup. Apply to the injured tree 
just above the rows of fresh punctures. 
Poison may be administered also by put- 
ting small pinches of powdered strychnine 
directly into the freshest sap pits.” 

I have had many occasions in the last 
few years to pass along this remedy to 
folks here in northern Illinois who have 
been troubled with the yellow-bellied sap 
sucker as he migrates to the north in spring 
and to southern headquarters in the fall. 
All who have tried it are enthusiastic about 
this method of control since its action is so 
rapid and yet does not endanger other birds 
Whose feeding habits preclude their becom- 
ing exposed to the poison. 

I might add if one still prefers to shoot 
the pests rather than to poison them, this 
may be done without injuring the tree on 
which the bird is feeding by using a 22 rifle 
with scatter shot bullets. The lead pellets 
in the charge are very small, and relatively 
few in number as compared to the charge 
in a 410 shell and will not damage the 
tree. Sapsuckers are very bold so that one 
may approach to close range and have no 
difficulty in making a kill with this mild 
type of ammunition.—G. A. Pierce, Senior 
Horticultural Inspector, (Il.) 


Jimpson Weed in the South 
l'o the Editor: 


WAS much interested in the article 

by Mrs. Ellis on page 126 of the March 
issue regarding Angels Trumpet. A similar 
plant is common here and is inclined to run 
wild, along fence rows, barn and chicken 
lots. It is Jimpson weed. I have a plot 
each summer of several hundred plants 
growing in my chicken lot. They come up 
each spring, without any cultivation, from 
the old roots and from seed. To say that 
they are spectacular is putting it mildly. 
They start to open just before sundown and 
open until dark. Hundreds of bees start 
to work on them as they open. I have 
watched them unfold) by the hundreds 
in late afternoon. I have watched and 
have never known a bloom to open more 
than one time.—(Mrs.) W. A. CULLERS, 
( Okla.) 


Peach Plum in Oregon 
To the Editor: 
| HAVE just read my March issue of 

FLOWER GARDEN and noticed under the 
new department of “Little Items of Lively 
Interest” the article by Walter J. Muilen- 
burg (Mich.), “Where Are the Fruits of 
Y teryear’’? 

The Peach Plum he mentioned is a very 
old variety, but not quite as obsolete as 
he thinks, for out here in Oregon it is still 
grown by a few family orchard folks. If 
Mr. Muilenburg will write to the Lafayette 
Nursery Co., Lafayette, Ore. I am = sure 
he can acquire a catalogue listing his 
“hearts desire”? as I have one myself.— 
B. C. KLINE, (Ore.) 


The Mayling Soong Iris 

To the Editor: 
fb THE article, in the January, 1943, 

issue, on flowers named in honor of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, the writer overlooked an 
Iris which received the Honorable Mention 
award of the American Iris Society in 
1938. Its name is Mayling Soong and its 
introducer the late Mrs. Herman FE. Lewis 
of Haverhill, Mass.—IpA BrotTen, ( Minn.) 








Flowering Habits of American Holly 


To the Editor: 


Me: James Casadevall, (N. J.), has 
called attention in the February issue 


of FLoweER GROWER [p. 59] to an American 


Holly tree that she has growing in her 
garden, that is “self-fertile.” This is, in- 
deed, very interesting, because it is gen- 


erally known that Ilex opaca is diccious 
or unisexual (of one sex), either staminate 
(male), or pistillate (female). There are 
occasions when a Holly is found polygam- 
ous (bearing unisexual and bisexual flow- 
ers on the same plant), but these are other 
species, not Opaca, In my thirty years 
with plants I have not been able to find 
one Tlex opaca (American Holly) that was 
polygamous. 

Mrs. Casadevall mentions that 
no other 


there are 
Hollies of blooming size in her 
neighborhood. This eould be, and yet 
pollen could get to her Holly tree from 
a stray male Holly that may be growing 
either in a garden or in the wild, from a 
great distance. Bees will carry pollen for 
distances as far as two miles or more, so 
in there is a male tree somewhere in the 
zone, chances are good that pollen will get 
to the female tlower. 

The only suggestion that I] 
Mrs. Casadevall is this. If she is sure 
that both the male flower and the female 
flower are blooming in spring on her one 
tree, then she might cover the entire tree 
a week before the flowers open, with thin 
cheese cloth to prevent bees from making 
contact. If both kinds of flower are on 
this tree, the wind and air will play a part 
in fertilizing the berry-bearing flower and 
she will have fruit on her Holly. If they 
are not present, then there will be no 
fruit. 


can make to 


One way of ascertaining the female flow- 
er on the Holly is to observe the flowers. 
There is one female flower to a stem where- 
as the male flower is generally in groups 
of three or more flowers to one stem. This 
may help Mrs. Cassadevall to determine 
the sex she has flowering on her tree.— 


H. J. Honman, (Md.) 


Sparrows Invited to Stay 
To the Editor: 


N reference to the sparrow articles you 
have published recently, in New Jersey 
we are more humane. We feed our sparrows 
instead of catching them in traps. They 
do a great deal more good than harm, as 
they are always picking insects of all kinds. 


If it weren’t for our. birds we would be 
overrun with bugs of all sorts. We also 
have a cottage colony under the overhang 


of the main roof to house them for the 
winter. Why not try being kind to them 
instead of killing them.—(Mrs.) C. A. 
Linpow, (N. J.) 


Apple Reminiscences 
To the Editor: 


N page 138 of the March issue you 
have an article entitled, “Where Are the 
Fruits of Yesterday”? The author, seeking 
a “Sheep's Nose” apple, was referred to the 
Belleflower. Any boy of my 
could have told him better. 
looked for “Gilliflower.” The Belleflower 
is a good apple, but a yellow one. The 
Sheep’s Nose, was a very dark red, irregu- 
larly striped with green; a fall apple, not 
a long keeper. 
In my Grandfather’s yard were two old 


generation 
He should have 


plum trees—a Peach and a Green Gage. 
They were probably planted soon after his 
settlement there, Pleasants Co., W. Va., in 
1830. 

If seeking fruits too good to lose, do not 
overlook the Fall Rambo and _ Seek-No- 
Farther in apples. Modern nurserymen 
would probably list the latter as “Ne-Plus- 
Ultra.” The Blue Pearmain was also a 
short time contributor, but for apple sauce, 
apple butter and pie, it had no competitor. 

Did Mr. Muilenburg May 
Apple (Mandrake?), or was he ever led 
to sample the flavor of Indian Turnip ? 
Wonder if he knows how to make a “Punkin 
Horn’? Did he ever build a “Yankee 
Jumper”? If not, he has missed the lawful 
heritage due to every American boy.—H. B 
CREEL, (Wash. ) 


ever eat a 


Sheeps-Nose Apple in Ohio 
To the Editor: 
re ANSWER to Walter J. Muilenburg 
Mi 


ch.), writing in “Little Items of Live- 
ly Interest” in the March issue, I live less 
than one-halt mile from the true old 
fashioned Sheeps-nose Apple. There is only 
one tree, but I have eaten the apples many 
times, and it is a favorite of mine.—(Mks. ) 
FRANC J, Hitt, (Ohio) 


Use for Old Coffee Grounds 
To the Editor: 
HAVE a stunt for acid-loving plants. I 
water them with a cooking of 
grounds. It surely is bringing out 


my Rhododendrons and Azaleas.—W. H. 
3RAUNLIN, (Ind.) 
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new 


CLARET VELVET—A distinctly 


maroon 


ICY BLUE—tThe lightest clear blue shade among irises. 
$3.00 each. 


OREGON SUNSHINE—Bright light yellow slightly ruffled petals 
$1.50 each. 


PINK IMPERIAL—tThe finest blush pink with seven fine flowers 
$2.00 each. 


Send for NEW CATALOG just published 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


quem BEAVERTON, OREGON apmnarenecens 


tall with huge well shaped flowers. 


of exceptionally good substance. 


on each stalk, tall and strong. 


Oreg on Grown 


IRIS 


Bring Lovely 
_; - et 


fo Your 
Spring Garden 


Plant some of our recent introductions 
shade 


red flowers on well branched stalks. 


true to name. 


of velvety dark 
$2.00 each. 


Very 





BEAUTIFUL 

COLORED 

CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 














WITH EXTRA 
LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
BLOSSOMS 


These better strains of Lilacs are just as easy 
to grow as the common type and, because they are 
grown on their own roots, are hardy, vigorous and 
They offer you greater variety in both 
bloom and color—from a dainty single white to a double ’ 
deep purple-red—with panicles of unusual size. Our cata- 

log lists some wonderful selections at reasonable prices 

and provides beautiful illustrations in color of the many \/ 
gorgeous varieties included in our collection, which is con- 

ceded to be the best in the country. You can get these 
lovely Lilacs in sizes from 18 to 24 inches to 5 to 6 feet, 
and at prices to suit all purses. Plant some this year and 
watch them develop in beauty. Send for our catalog and 
make an early choice. 


BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES—tThe finest stock from prize- 


winning varieties at reasonable prices. 


EXOTIC ORIENTAL POPPIES—tThe larger and finer varieties } 


including the famous Wunderkind. 


FLOWERING CRABS—Ornamental, 
purpose; the best garden varieties. 


Brand Peony Farms Inc. }: 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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fruit-bearing or 
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Only 
$1.00 


Ze F 00D PRESERVATION GUIDE 


A complete, tested, up to the minute in- 
struction book covering all phases of home 
canning, home de-hydration and preserving. 
Gardeners will find the clear, concise, 
easily understandable instructions, easy 
charts and diagrams of untold help in 
planning their gardens for maximum yield. 
By careful study of the Food Preservation 
Guide NOW, planting may be planned so 
that proper quantities of each vegetable 
will be on hand for canning. Your garden 
vegetables may then be enjoyed through- 
out the coming year. The Food Pre- 
servotion Guide is written by Rosina K. 
Maxwell, who conducted canning demon- 
strations for Ball Bros. for 16 years. 


Orcer your copy today. 


Send $1.00 together with your name and 
address to: 


BUNTING AFFILIATES 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


AALIAS 


FOR YOUR V GARDEN 
Large Dahlias for Exhibition, and 





Cut Flowers both medium and 
small for borders and _ arrange- 
ments. Easy to grow and reason- 





ably priced. 


5 Garden Dahlias ..( Value $1.75) $1.00 
6 Pompon Dahias . ..(Value 1.60) 1.00 
6 Miniature Dahtlias .-( Value 2.10) 1.50 
6 Single Dahlias sisbe ..(Value 2.35) 1.50 
6 Cut Flower Dahtlias.... (Value 1.90) 1.25 









Other Collections to $12.00. All roots 
tagged, guaranteed, and _ postpaid. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.). 


~i 
Potash Fed 
; DAHLIAS 














1942 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 29 
(January to December, 1942 issues) is now 
available. Send 10 cents to cover -printing 


and mailing costs to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Subscription Dept., Albany, 
N. X. 








IF your 
FLOWER GROWER 
is late 
Remember that all magazines are 
arriving irregularly due to the war 
time conditions. The need for men 
in the military services has caused 
a terrific strain not only on indus- 
tries but also on the Post Office 
Department. Moreover all trans- 
portation lines are carrying a peak 
load. Here at Flower Grower we 
are making plans to advance our 
manufacturing schedules and look- 
ing forward to placing FLoweEr 
GROWER in the hands of all sub- 
seribers on the first of the month 

as heretofore. 
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OME gardeners have 
‘not deserted their 


flowers, Judging 
from letters received from 
all parts of the country. 
Mothers with sons at war—from many 
men in the service, for that matter—busy 


people doing their bit on the home 
front, and those who, for years, have 
made flower growing their hobby have 
all found that working with flowers 
is one of the best and most rewarding 
forms of relaxation that one may have 
in times like these. All the publicity 


given Victory Gardening has indeed in- 
duced many to undertake large vegetable 
gardens, often on idle land, in addition 
to their flower gardens. As one reader 
put it, “This year I am planting a large 
Victory Garden and 1500 hills of Dah- 
lias.” 

The continued interest in flowers is 


reflected in orders received by tradesmen. 
Seed houses generally report that flower 
seeds have been more in demand this year 
than last. One Chrysanthemum special- 
ist reports an exceptionally strong de- 


mand for his eatalogue. Rose growers 
have run short of plants, and one Gla- 


diolus bulb grower reported several weeks 


ago that his supply of many popular 
varieties Was nearly exhausted, 
No one denies the value of Vietory 


Gardens and we would be the last to dis- 
courage their making, if the ground is 
suitable. However, many gardeners have 
found, after making a eareful survey 
of the grounds, that land thought suitable 
at first is too thin, too filled with tree 
roots or is shaded now that trees are in 
foliage. Many flowers can be grown 
under these conditions, but not vegetables, 
and under the cireumstanees it would be 














s@ Gardeners carry on with 
flowers — growing vege- 


tables on grub-proofed 


lawns 


wise to devote such areas to lawns and 
flowers, now and forever more. 


* eastern states, where the Japanese 
beetle is a menace, there has been a 
mild arsenic seare among Victory Gar- 
deners who have turned part of their 
lawns, previously treated with arsenate 
of lead for grub control, into vegetable 
patches. High authorities have been 
quoted in local papers as saying that 
vegetables grown on arsenic treated 
ground may absorb enough poison from 
the soil to be dangerous for human con- 
sumption. Others were less positive, 
stating only that there “might” be some 
danger of poisoning, and that this would 
vary with the individual since some peo- 
ple, children particularly, are more sus- 
ceptible to arsenic poisoning than others. 

Professor W. E. Blauvelt of Cornell 
University, in the latest report available, 
states that lawn areas given the standard 
treatment of 10 pounds of arsenate of 
lead to 1000 square feet, applied once 


every five years, may be used “for vege- 


table production without danger to 
health, and without any serious redue- 
tion in yields of most vegetables, with 


the possible exception of lima beans and 
onions.” In facet, he suggests that if a 
choice were to be made between land in- 
fested with beetle grubs and grub-proofed 
lawns, that the latter would be preferable 
due to the lessened danger of grub in- 
jury to the roots of the vegetables. 
Regardless of this fact, it is to be 
hoped that lawns will be preserved. We 
know of instances in which small portions 
of extensive lawn areas are being c¢on- 
verted to Victory Gardens, which is justi- 
fiable, but on smaller properties we need 
lawns as recreation areas and as relief 
from the planted areas of the grounds. 
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Bedford, 
has this weathervane perched 
According to Mr. 


® John E. Bernier of New 
Mass., 
on his garage roof. 
sitting on the 


Bernier, the swallow 


tip of the eat’s tail is “watching his 


setting on eggs in a_ nearby 
house.” The 


heavy 


mate 
bird 

from 
hand 
weathervane 


vane was made 
rust-proof metal cut by 
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with aviation — snips. 
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POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 


The secret of 
PRIZE 
WINNING 
BLOOMS 











POMO-GREEN 


kills flower insects and controls disease 


To grow strong, healthy flowers consistently, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists alike depend on 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control of mil- 


dew, black-spot, aphis and other leaf-destroying insects. 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide can be simply 
applied by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color 
is inconspicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the 


highest endorsement of the American Rose Society! 


Ware g: ex 


POMO-GREEN | 


WITH NICOTINE 
Sold Only 
Through Your Local 
Garden Store 
POMO-GREEN (with nico- 
tine) is now available in 1 
Ib. cans and in 4% Ib. cans. 











NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 
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‘MUMS 


tb, FAMOUS FOR 


2359. 


Veo BEAUTY AND 
j= DEPENDABILITY 


~ 
HARDY GARDEN 


2. 5 PLANTS 


SPECIALLY 
PRICED AT $ 5 uae 


TOTTY'S HARDY GARDEN COLLECTION of 
‘MUMS are strong rooted husky plants in a wide 










range of colors. The Collection is balanced so you 
will have abundant blooms from Mid-August until 
hard freezing weather. 


This Collection includes Early Flowering, Single, 
Koreans, Pompons, Spoon, Anemone types and the 
New Northland Daisies. These will include such 


varieties as: 


MRS. PIERRE S. DuPONT Ill 


Rosy-salmon with bronzy-tan and iridescent gold tints. Full 
double flowers four inches across, absolutely flawless, en- 
tirely frost resistant. Vigorous grower. Dozen flowers and 
buds to spray. Full flower early October 

Unusual shade crushed strawberry pink at tip with lighter 


pink tubular center. 


SEPTEMBER GOLD 


Brilliant golden-yellow blossoms, twenty-five or more to 
spray completely cover shapely, well-rounded plants by mid- 
September and go on until season’s end. 18 inches high, 
much wider, first season. Immensely prolific. 


G. HERMAN KINNICUTT 


Improvement on ‘Cleopatra’? in form, color, and constitu- 
tion; a very beautiful shade of bronzy amber-yellow. 
Coppery red A very fine cut flower variety, flowering 
October 15th. 


Creamy-white semi-double dwarf Northland Daisy. Height, 
18 inches. Flowers October 15th. 


AUTUMN LIGHTS 


Beautiful coppery bronze, semi-double blossoms overcast 
gleaming orange. Compact branchy grower. Unusually 
hardy. Flowers late Sept. Height, 112 feet 

Deep claret wine color. Flower about two inches in 
liameter. October 30th. 


When you allow us to make the selections, this 
Hardy Garden ‘Mums offer is specially priced at 


2.5 Plants for $5 °° 


Send for our new 

colorful 1943 cata- ¢ 
log. The cost of 25c 

will be deducted 

from your first order. BOX 15 


MADISON, N. J. 


Headquarters for 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF ALL TYPES 
COCcoooccocooocoososo’ss DEcocecoooooeools 
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SCHREINER’S 
“Hall of Fame” 


TRIS 


GOLDEN MULBERRY 
TREASURE ROSE 


WINTER 
CARNIVAL 


are varieties you will want for your garden. These three 
Iris are among the most popular Iris of all time. 


A FAMOUS IRIS CATALOG 


We have the most comprehensive listing of Iris in the 
U. S. contained in a catalog that has a world wide repu- 
tation. Written by one who loves Iris for others who love 
Iris, you will find this catalog reads more like a book 
than a catalog. The Iris we list are a balanced group— 
the older varieties that have proved their worth, the new 
ones that really are improvements. If you want to be sure 
the Iris you order are Iris you will like we suggest you 
send for our catalog. We guarantee your satisfaction. 


CHREINER’S 


IRIS GARDENS 


RIVERVIEW STA. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Route 1 Box 203 




















blossoms of your choice six weeks after planting. 

The ideal conditions under which we store our Peony 

roots for the winter bring them to you in prime condition 
and ready to start the moment you put them in the ground. 


Remember, too, that when you buy Brand Peonies you are 
assured of quality breeding, and every root you buy is a 
“Brand Division’; which means that you get a large well- 
balanced root system with four, five or more eyes. 


—_———j PLANT THIS 
BRANDS SuPeRs) SPRING AND 

eer HAVE BLOOM 
PEONIES THIS YEAR! 
( 
| 


Send for our catalog and make your choice from the many 
prize-winning varieties shown in all their colorful beauty. You 
can buy in selections that are not at all expensive or you can 
choose individual roots. 
CHOICE FRENCH LILACS 


The finest stock from the better 























Give your Victory Garden 
— the ‘Extras’ of a 
Complete Plant Food! 





with 
[ete fe 


ee SS 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY 





@ Of course, you're planning a Victory Garden this year. You 
know that Uncle Sam is counting on you, and millions of 
other patriotic Americans to grow just as much of your own 
vegetable needs as you possibly can. 

But you know, too, that vegetables . . . to grow plentifully, 
for perfection of size and flavor, for extra richness in minerals 
and vitamins ... must have complete, balanced nourishment. 

Swift’s long successful experience in the manufacture of 
complete plant foods is your assurance that VIGORO Vic- 
tory Garden Fertilizer will produce the results you want 
and expect. 

VIGORO Victory Garden Fertilizer is a complete plant 
food . . . a real square meal . . . supplying in scientific propor- 
tions all the food elements growing things need from the soil. It 
produces results quickly and economically. Rely on VIGORO 
Victory Garden Fertilizer to produce yields of tender, tasty 
and nutritious vegetables. Get it from your garden supply 
dealer today. 


SWIFT &€ COMPANY 
Ask him, too, for a free copy of *‘How to 


Make a Better Victory Garden’’. Prepared 
by experts, it is full of sound advice. 











Buy enough Vigoro Victory 
Garden Fertilizer so you'll 
have some on hand for 
side dressing tomatoes, 
peppers, carrots and 
other long - growing 
crops. Such crops 
should be fed at 
three - to five - 
week intervals 
throughout 
the growing 
season. 
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h varieties, grown on their own roots. 
EXOTIC ORIENTAL POPPIES—tThe larger and finer varieties, 
{ including the famous Wunderkind. 
FLOWERING CRABS—Ornamental, fruit-bearing or dual- 
} purpose; the best garden varieties. 
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Hybrid Amaryllis From See 


OTHING gives a 
more satisfaction than raising a 
flowering plant from seed. But 
for the greatest thrill of all, I recom- 
mend the modern hybrid Amaryllis 
which in three years may be grown to 
maturity from the choice seed available. 

Most gardeners have never seen an 
Amaryllis better than a _ bargain 
‘*serub.’’ By raising your own plants 
from good seed you can learn to know 
the better kinds. 

Tastes in Amaryllis flowers vary but 
most fanciers prefer the trumpet to be 
short and the face wide open to an 
extent that almost makes the flower 
appear to be flat from the front. This 
shows the color to best advantage and 
makes the flower look larger and more 
showy. The petals should be wide enough 
to overlap one another so as to give a 
solid, rounded appearance. Pointed, 
narrow petals detract from the appear- 
ance. Well grown plants of superior 
strains give flowers from 7 to 10 inches 
in diameter. 


home gardener 


In solid colors the range is from pure 
white through pastel pinks and salmon 
to bright red, and then darker to deep 
reds with undertones of violet or ma- 


By W. G. BOWLES, (Dela.) 


hogany. There is an infinite variety of 
blends of pinks, salmon and reds on a 
white background. All may show up in 
a mixed packet of seed from a variety of 
parents. 

Standards of perfection rate highest 
those flowers with the least green in the 
throat, the color extending to the very 
base of the petal. Pure white flowers, 
without more than a trace of green in 
the throat, are both beautiful and rare. 
Such a seedling would be valuable and 
should be registered with the American 
Amaryllis Society, Winter Park, Florida. 
It’s almost impossible to purchase pure- 
white flowering bulbs. Several named 
varieties, including Queen Elizabeth 
and Louise Hayward have been intro- 
duced. These “named” flowers will not 
vield true-to-name seed and their repro- 
duction true to type must be asexual, by 
cuttage of the bulbs or by offsets, and, 
since these methods are slow, true “named 
variety” bulbs command a high price. 

Starting the seed. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that poor Amaryllis seed is 
false economy. Don’t waste time with 
inferior seed, either purchased or saved. 

Hybrid Amaryllis seed, even from the 


best parents, will not generally come 


Photo by Boutrelle 
Queen Elizabeth is one of the pure white strains of Amaryllis developed in recent years 


d To Flower 


true either in shape or color. However, 
there are highly bred strains which give 
remarkably uniform and highly desir- 
able seedlings. Unfortunately, some are 
not commercially available. 

Those strains commercially available 
and most advertised are the Mead, 
Diener, Howard and Smith and Houdy- 
shel. The Mead strain is more generally 
distributed throughout the trade than 
the others. The Diener, Howard and 


Smith and Houdyshel strains are dis- 
tributed by their originators in Cali- 
fornia. These four strains, and others 


familiar, 
breeding 


with which I am less have a 
solid background of behind 
them and their seeds and bulbs give uni- 
formly excellent results. 

When to sow seeds. Amaryllis seed is 
best planted in June or July, shortly 
after ripening. This is not due to any 
loss in vigor of the seed but because 
warm weather and longer days of sum- 
mer result in a more rapid growth. 
Many Amaryllis species normally lose 
their foliage and undergo a rest period 
during the fall and winter months as do 
some hybrids. A spring or summer plant- 
ing gives the seedlings a good start before 
winter sets in. . 


99 








Amaryllis seeds resemble pennies 
made of black tissue paper. Due _ to 
their large size with the small vital 


verm in the center they can be planted 
with their edges touching and covered 
one-quarter inch deep with light sandy 
loam. It is best to use a deep pot of 
varden soil made light with peat moss 
and sand and kept neutral, or very 
slightly alkaline, with a tablespoon otf 
bone meal to a 6-inch pot of soil. This 
will offset the acidity of the peat. Sink 
the pot in a sheltered place in the gar- 
den so that the soil levels inside and 
out are even. Cover with an inverted 
pot of the same size. Such a protected 
planting can be made in direct sunlight 
without danger of the seeds drying out, 
if the surrounding soil is always moist. 
The deep pot serves the dual purpose of 
providing plenty of future root space 
and of bringing sub-surface moisture 
up to the seeds. Under these conditions 
they will germinate in from four to 
six weeks. 

When the small spears appear above 
ground the upper pot should be tilted 
in a southerly direction so that the small 
plants receive both light and air but are 
protected. Avoid complete exposure at 
this time. 

Handling the seedlings. The seedlings 
ean be left undisturbed in their deep 
bed all summer, later to be wintered 
inside without the shock of transplant- 
ing. Leaf growth is slow at first because 
much of the growth goes into the bulb 
forming below the surface. By autumn, 
the leaves will be up to 6 inches long 
and bulbs about the size of kidney 
beans. Each bulb has only two to four 
thick roots and is so dependent on these 
roots that even slight damage caused by 
careful transplanting would result in 
a severe setback. 





Red scars on leaves and bulbs and 

deformed buds, like the one marked 

with an arrow, indicate the presence 
of mealy bugs 


2G 


Photo by P. EB. Genereur 


This Amaryllis seedling, shown in the Gold 
Medal exhibit of Wm. T. Walke & Sons at 
the Spring Show in Boston, is perfect 


During the winter, seedlings kept in 
the house may appear to make no 
growth at all. In a greenhouse, growth 
will continue slowly. Seedlings wintered 
indoors should have a southern exposure 
is possible. Warmth, humid atmosphere 
and plenty of light will produce a 


greater response than heavy watering 
or feeding. 

Second summer. As soon as danger of 
frost is past the small plants can be 
moved outside and given their first shift 


ae 


One month after starting the bulbs 

in early winter, the flower buds will 

show at the base of the bulb; 
blooms take another month 





irom the community pot. Some prefer 
to make the shift to individual pots. I 


have tried various ways and am con- 
vinced that the fastest growth is 


achieved by placing the small plants 
directly in open ground. Plant in rows 
about 6 inches apart each way with the 
bulb one to two inches below the sur- 
face. This soil covering gives the leaves 
needed support. 

Choose a spot for the bed which will 
supply constant moisture and plenty of 
sunshine. Unfortunately this combina- 
tion cannot always be found. Moist, 
but not wet, soil in the shade is pre- 
ferred to a°dry spot in the sun. Full 
sun and moist soil will produce truly 
remarkable results. 

The bed should be finely pulverized 
and lightened with sand and peat moss 
if necessary. Bone meal and well-rotted 
or dryed manure should be worked in as 
a fertilizer. There is apparently no limit 
to the amount of manure that can be 
used safely. Several years ago I tried a 
mixture of equal parts of sand, peat 


moss and dry manure on Amaryllis 
seedlings of this age. No soil at all! 


The results were sensational! The plants 
grew about three times as fast as plants 
in ordinary garden soil. A medium 
strength balanced fertilizer dug into the 
soil as in any vegetable or flower gar- 
den is suitable. 

After the plants are established, they 
may be fed with concentrated fertilizers 
dissolved in a watering can and applied 
after the soil has been well soaked by 
rain or a hose. A teaspoonful to several 
gallons of water is sufficient for a few 
hundred plants. Such applications should 
be spaced several weeks apart from 
June until about a month before frost. 
Unlike many root-plants that go exces- 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Even among the author’s seedlings, 

poor forms will occur. This bloom 

has a narrow bottom petal, a com- 
mon weakness in seedlings 





















NE of the advantages of age, if one 
has been of a recording mind, is 
to see what happened on preceding 

comparative occasions. Thus it seemed 
in point to me to take account of what 
happened at Breeze Hill in the first World 
War, in which in 1918 we were very 
fully engaged, cherishing the idea then 
that we were fighting a war to end all 
wars, 

But it didn’t work that way at all, 
as we all know. I may now cherish the 
hope—and it is an earnest hope—that the 
global war which now encompasses us 
can come through to a time when we are 
interested in negotiating a Christian peace 
which may last for many years. If we 
keep hating those whom we are fighting 
with the kind of vicious vigor which seems 
incumbent upon many of us, there will 
be no peace, but only an armistice during 
which new and more dreadful means for 
killing will be devised so that the next 
war will kill more rapidly and destroy 
the work of our hands more effectively. 

But we can take into account what 
happened in 1918 when we really thought 
we were at war, though there was no 
rationing or gasoline shortage at all. To 
be sure we did have some suggestions 
about gardening, and there were those 
who advocated that we should plow up 
own lawns and plant potatoes, which 
foolish and unnecessary practice was not, 
I think, very extensively indulged in, and 
under no circumstances with any satis- 
factory results. We slowly came to the 
knowledge that we needed the lawns and 
the blooming gardens and the Roses as 
well as we did peas and potatoes and 
pumpkins if we were to keep on as sane 
human. beings. 

Looking back at the record of those 
interesting days I found that we gar- 
dened with very great vigor, and enjoyed 
doing it. We did things then which I 
am afraid we are not continuing in this 
war. Thus I find a record that on April 
13 we had our first use of foreed rhu- 
barb, and well I remember the way we 
did it, which was by turning a_ barrel 
over a strong rhubarb plant so as to 
keep out the chill air and the light, the 
result being the rapid upward growth of 
the exquisitely beautiful pink, green and 
white leaves which when brought to the 
table were delicious as no rhubarb ever 
was before. Why don’t we do it again? 

The vegetable gardens this quarter cen- 
tury ago were given what seems to me 
now quite successful attention, because 
I find a record of raising early peas 
which were on the table to eat seventy- 











one days after they were sowed, the eat- 
ing being not quite in the month of May, 
but just over the edge in June. I see in 
the record of May, 1918, much to encour- 
age me in what is going on right now. 
That being the tenth year of Breeze Hill 
occupancy, we could see what we were 
doing or had done as well as vigorously 
go ahead with what we wanted to do. | 
am thus led to the feeling that this Vice- 
tory Garden rush which has engulfed 
the country in 1943 will leave as a record, 
after the failures are weeded out and the 
incompetents disposed of, enough sound, 
clean, honest American gardeners who 
have found out the joy of working in 
the soil to restore more of rich and beau- 
tiful America to production from the 
land. 

It seems impossible to avoid the thought 


that while we have done and yet are 
wildly doing everything to produce 


means of destruction for others, we are 
also doing more than we have ever done 
toward producing from the earth renew- 
able items for the sustenance of man 
in his spirit as well as his body. When 
out of the metals of our rich earth we 
make implements of destruction, when we 


in the Second World War 





No spring garden is ever 
complete without Pansies. 
Some prefer the Swiss 
Giants. others like 


colors. such as the azure 


clear 


blue variety above 
eS 


Gardeners take 
first in 


Victory 
pride in being 
the neighborhood to har- 
vest garden peas. Thus 
they choose the earliest 
varieties, such as First of 
All shown to the left 


Photos by McFarland 


even grow material which may be turned 
into automobile tires, we are yet produc- 
ing only for destruction. In the garden, 
however, wise tillage means that that same 
land will be good another year, and many 
other years. We plant fruit trees I hope 
more abundantly, and particularly small 
fruits, in the knowledge that as the days 
go on they will be better and more sus- 
taining all the time, giving us deeper 
knowledge of God’s promised abundance 
which we must work to realize. 

Considering these Victory Gardens 
there is in my mind a strong hope that 
some of the sudden things will be 
grown. To be sure we want radishes and 
peas, and then sweet corn and lima beans, 
while we will have soon and all the time 
string beans. It ought to be the outcome 
that we will be growing 
more permanent things, like asparagus 
and rhubarb, and even the lowly horse- 
radish, to complete the garden picture 
and much to strengthen the garden pro- 
vision. And we want all the different 
vegetables. 

Experimenting along these garden lines 
was a great joy twenty-five years ago, 

(Continued on page 242) 
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NE of the most popular as well as 

one of the most beautiful peren- 

nials for our gardens is the Colum- 
bine (Aguilegia), a flower that adds 
lightness and delicacy to any planting. 
The blue-green, lobed foliage, though it 
looks delicate, is durable and always at- 
tractive. Beeause the foliage is so decora- 
tive, Columbines, even when not in blos- 
som, never leave ragged or bare spots in 
the border. They should be planted in 
large groups if possible, never less than 
three in a group. I have them in groups 
in the rock garden, in the eutting garden, 
throughout the borders, and massed on a 
hillside in the wild garden. 

Columbines are perfectly hardy. They 
like a soil rich in humus, provided by leaf 
mold or peat and well decayed 
manure. They must have perfect drain- 
age as well as plenty of moisture. In 
cool climates they do well in full sun, but 
in the hot sections of the country, they 
must have partial shade. 

It is erroneous to believe that the lovely 
Columbine ean not be grown in the South. 
A friend of mine in Texas has a shady 
spot in her garden that had proved an 
insoluble problem until I suggested that 
she try Columbines, advising a very rich 
soil and abundant moisture during the 
long hot summers. She sowed the seeds 


moss 
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garden display. 


Grow Columbines 
From Seed 


By REBECCA TOLBERT BOBBITT, (N. Y.) 


Columbines should be planted 

in large clumps for the best * e 

The effective- 

ness of long spurred hybrids 
is illustrated at left 


One of the most highly prized 


Columbines is the Aquilegia 
longissima_ hybrid, illustrated 


below, which has spurs three to 
four inches long 


Photos by McFarland 










































that I sent her in a 
coldframe the last of 
September and left the 
plants there until the following spring, 
when they were transplanted to their per- 
manent quarters in the troublesome shady 
spot. There they grew as tall and blos- 
somed as prolifically as did those in my 
cool New York garden. 

Columbines are very easy to grow from 
seeds. Practically all varieties will ger- 
minate in from twenty to twenty-five days. 

By one who likes to fuss with house 
plants and who has a sunny window, 
seeds may be sown in flats in the house 
in late winter or very early spring. The 
flats should provide perfect drainage, 
and the soil should be light, porous, and 
rich. I have found satisfactory a mixture 
composed of equal parts of good garden 
loam, leaf mold or peat moss, and sand. 
To this is added some sheep manure (or 
any old, well-rotted manure), a little well- 





























(such as 
The flat 
should be filled to within an ineh of the 
top with this well-mixed composite soil. 
The remaining inch is filled with the same 
soil, finely sifted. A little semesan is 
mixed with the seeds in the packet before 
sowing them thinly in rows about an inch 
and a half apart and covering them lightly 
with sand or peat moss. The flat is set 
in a pan of water until the soil is thor- 
oughly wet. Then it is covered with one 
thickness of burlap or similar eloth. In 
order to give it bottom heat, I put the 
flat on a waterproof covered ecard table 
which has been set over a radiator. All 


fertilizer 


commercial 
5-10-5), and a little charcoal. 


balaneed 








Lig 





necessary watering is done through the 
burlap. The surface should be kept con- 
stantly moist until the seeds germinate, 
at which time the burlap is removed and, 
when the seedlings have been exposed to 
light a day or two, the flat set where it 
will receive as much sunshine as possible. 

Sinee tiny perennial seedlings will be 
smothered out by larger plants if they 
are set directly in the border, a small 
area should be set aside for a nursery and 
the seedlings set there in rows or beds 
for their first season. The following 
spring they ean be planted in the border, 
or, if eare is used, they ean be lifted when 
in bloom and grouped for color effects in 
the border. They will bloom the second 
summer after sowing the seeds. 

A second and simpler method of raising 
plants from seeds is to wait until the 
ground can be worked and sow the seeds 
in rows in a coldframe. The top 6 inches 
of soil should be prepared in the same 
manner as for flats, except that the char- 
coal may be omitted as there is less danger 
of damping-off when this method is used. 
The coldframe should be covered with a 
lath frame to shade and to protect the 
seeds from washing rains or destructive 
animals. I like to sow my seeds very 
early so that no artificial watering is 
necessary. Then, too, the little plants can 
be transferred to the nursery while the 
air is still cool and natural moisture 
plentiful. In hot elimates the seedlings 
should be transplanted to nursery beds 
for their first season and shaded with lath 
shades all summer. Then in the fall they 
may be transferred to their permanent 
homes. In this climate, I prefer to trans- 
plant to the borders the following spring. 

If one saves one’s own seeds, they may 
be sowed thinly in a coldframe as soon 
as gathered and not transplanted at all 
until the following spring. * When the 
foliage is killed by frost the plants should 
be covered with an inch of sand as a pro- 
tection against thawing and freezing. 

There are many species of Columbine, 
both American and European, as well as 
a host of hybrids, for the hybridizers have 
painstakingly and lovingly done some of 
their best work with this large family. 
Every year sees a wider range of clear 
colors and improvement in size of flowers 
and in length of spurs. The varieties 
cross so easily and the original hybrid- 
izers, the bees and the butterflies, produce 
so many variations that lovely mixed 
strains are often developed in the ama- 
teur’s own garden. Naturally, the ama- 
teur with limited space cannot develop 
true-to-color seeds as successfully as the 
professional seed grower; but he ean, 
with care, develop just as fine a strain. 

I began with seeds from several of the 
finest strains from both American and 
English sources. From the wooded creek 
bank on one edge of our property, I 
selected a few choice wild Columbines (A. 
canadensis) and interplanted them with 
my garden hybrids. I have ruthlessly dis- 
carded all poor plants and carefully saved 
seeds from only the very best until now 
I have a choice collection. 

Seeds may be obtained from some 
seedsmen in “blue shades” or “pink 
shades” that eome reasonably true to 
color. 

(Contimued on page 256) 








Plant for Permanence ... 


By BEN BLACKBURN 


EARLY all the hearty and 

well-behaved group of Vi- 

burnums are fine ornamental 
subjects, and Carles Viburnum 
(Viburnum earlesi), a distinguished 
member from Korea, is particularly 
choice for home grounds. 

The very fragrant, pale pink 
flowers of Carles Viburnum open 
in early May. in the area of New 
York City, achieving full perfection 
in a leisurely fashion after garden- 
ers have watched the enlarging cop- 
pery bud-clusters with anticipa- 
tion and impatience for several 
weeks. Gradually the bead-like buds 
lose their reddish color and expand 
into delicate pink clusters 2 to 3 
inches across. 

In autumn the foliage goes 
through handsome changes from 
orange to coppery-pink, and falls 
away to leave the flattish flower 
buds for the next spring sitting at 
the tips of branchlets arising from 
a very attractive framework. This 
unusually fine pattern of branches 
is one of the less frequently appre- 
ciated features of the shrub. Placed 
so this study in line beauty may 
be enjoyed from living-room win- 
dows, or from a much-used walk to 
front door or garage, the gardener 
ean not only derive much pleasure 
from it alone, but also anticipate 
the loveliness promised for early 
spring. The shrub is particularly 
five grouped in front of such ever- 
gre.n subjects as Yews, Mountain- 
laurels and Rhododendrons. All 
these set off its fine qualities, and 
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Carles Viburnum 





in their turns take on the center of 
interest. 

As Carles Viburnum grows mod- 
erately slowly and only rarely 
reaches more than 5 feet in height, 
it has unusual merits in foundation 
plantings and as a feature in small 
gardens and in the front rank of 
shrub borders. 


After so much praise, it must be 
admitted that there is a dulled 
thorn in this pot of honey—for 
Carles Viburnum is not one of the 
easiest shrubs to transplant. Tried 
methods show that it should be 
moved with the root-mass intact in 
a generous ball of soil. 

Practically no pruning has to be 
done, as the shrub’s natural habit 
is to grow into a rounded mass of 
fine symmetry and balance—but one 
precaution must be taken. Many 
Carles Viburnums are propagated 
by grafting scions on a closely re- 
lated species such as Viburnum lan- 
tana. When planted too shallow, 
this understock often sends up 
suckers of devastating heartiness, 
easily recognized as invaders as 
they shoot up straight as arrows 
from the crown of the shrub and 
have longer and _ usually paler 
leaves. Taking care not to injure 
the grafted portion, the gardener 
must search out the point of origin 
of these imposter shoots with a 
spade and cut them off. 

Except for this guardianship, 
Carles Viburnum requires very lit- 
tle special eare—aside from mulch- 
ing and watering during the first 
summer or two if droughts come. 
Diseases and insects rarely trouble 
it. The shrub has a hardy consti- 
tution and endures temperatures of 
20 and 30 degrees below zero with- 
out injury. Much to be preferred 
to cultivating the soil around a 
specimen is a 4- or 5-inch mulch 
of peat moss or compost, with 
Snowdrops and Scillas pushing up 
through it in March, and these sup- 
porting subjects make a_ lovely 
prelude to the fragrant and deli- 
sate bloom of the Viburnum. 
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The author on a Sunday afternoon in late 
August. Are the buds forming or is it just 


a colony of aphis? 


SUSPECT that my ancestors were 

non-contormists. At any rate, for 

some reason | derive a special delight 
in doing things that | am not expected to 
do. In line with this we decided to try, 
in our garden, some of the varieties of 
Chrysanthemums grown by the commer- 
cial men but not offered in the catalogues 
usually available to the home gardener. 
Although our purpose in doing this was 
to secure colors and forms not found in 
the “hardy” lists, we did wonder why 
varieties were not offered in the 
gvardener’s lists and why the com- 
mereial men erow so few which are. 


these 
home 


The results of our experiment have 
heen happy, far beyond our expecta- 
tions, so much so that though we have 


only two plots, each 15 by 50 feet whieh 


we can allot to Chrysanthemums, our 
little garden has become something of a 
Mecea for "Mum lovers. When the varie- 


ties from 
mereial 


the two lists—hardy and com- 
are grown side by side it is not 
difficult to understand why the commer- 
cial men grow so few from the garden 
list. Why the home gardener is offered 
so tew of the commercial kinds, however, 
is not so obvious. 

The the "Mums armed 
with a host of questions which they direet 
at us. It oceurred to your Editor that 
our answers to a few of these questions 
may be of interest to readers of FLOWER 
GROWER. 

“But are they hardy?” seems to be the 
first interest. In asking this probably 
the greater number desire to know 
whether the roots are winter hardy, 


vuests of come 
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Chrysanthemum Tips 


How to grow big and little ones in the garden 


By DR. ERNEST L. SCOTT, (N. J.) 


though some are certainly asking whether 
the blooms will resist frost injury. The 
distinction does not always seem to. be 
clear in the mind of the questioner. 

To answer the first interpretation first, 
that outstanding authority, Elmer Smith, 
onee said, “Most Chrysanthemums are 
hardy outdoors in the northern states 
with slight protection so far as the roots 
are concerned.” Most of the commercial 
varieties, however, were introduced for 
greenhouse culture and have not been 
selected for winter hardiness. Hence 
some loss is to be expected. This matter 
of winter hardiness is of minor interest 
to us, for all of our stock is lifted in late 
November and set in coldirames to secure 
sturdy growth for cuttings early in April. 
All are treated alike in this regardless 
of reputed hardiness. We have found 
little difficulty in securing all the cut- 
tings required for our use from any of 
the varieties. 

Kach year we set out new plants from 
cuitings because we find that we get the 
best results this way. The cuttings are 
started in sand and when rooted are set 
in 23-inch pots. About five weeks are 
allowed from the time the cuttings are 
taken until the plants are set in their 
permanent place in the open bed, usually 
during the third week in May. Treated 
in this way, the varieties which we are 
erowing range at maturity from a little 
less than 2 to nearly 6 feet in height. 
Other things being equal the height is 
determined by the variety and so may be 
predicted with some assurance. This per- 
mits the planting to be arranged to show 
the blooms to best advantage. 

To return to the subject of hardiness, 
it cannot be denied that the commercial 
varieties are for the most part late. It 
is now appropriate to complete the quo- 
tation from Smith, “Most Chrysanthe- 
mums .. fail to be satisfactory (out- 
doors) owing to early frosts which ruin 
the buds when in a half developed con- 
dition.” In our location in northern 
New Jersey this necessitates protection if 
frost injury is to be avoided. We feel 
that the results warrant this extra care. 
Winter hardy varieties which bloom dur- 
ing the same period, and this ineludes 
the best of them, require the same pro- 
tection. In general the blooms and half 
opened buds of the whites, yellows and 
delicate pinks are easily injured from 
whatever list they are selected. 

Another frequently recurring question 
is, “What fertilizer do vou use?” Our 
answer to this cannot be very definite 
for we try a different regime almost every 
vear. The results seem to be about the 
same with all of them, For the home 


gardener our con¢lusion is that the ques- 
tion should Be how mueh rather than 
what. The answer to this is, use all that 
you dare to, or all youn can get, whichever 
is the limiting factor. This applies both 
to the animal manures and to chemical 
fertilizers. The manures are necessary 
to keep up the humus and possibly to 
supply hormones or growth substances; 
the chemicals to supply the major portion 
of the nitrogen, phosphorus and _ potas- 
sium. With proper discretion in their 
use, I believe that there is little choice 
among the different manures, though our 
experience has been limited to sheep and 
cow manure. If there is a choice among 
balanced chemical fertilizers, emphasis 
should be on phosphorus, as in 5-10-5. 
We have found a single application at 
planting time to suffice for the season. 
With our soil we use about 40 pounds of 
dry cow manure and about 3 pounds of 


15-30-15 per 100 square feet, with about 
2 pounds of ground limestone every 
second year. This year, of course, the 


"Mums. will have to content themselves 
with the cow manure and possibly a little 
superphosphate as their contribution to 
the war effort. This I believe they will 
gladly do and still make a good showing 
until peace and plenty (of 5-10-5) are 
with us again. 

Still another frequent 
“Why do the lower leaves die?” 


question is, 


The 





This single, dishudded bloom of Marilyn 
was 6 inches across. This variety doesn’t 
give good results unless disbudded 














Marie Du Pont, in the foreground, 
would be a wonderful early white 
if the bloom had more substance. 
Rodell, Imp., in the background, 
a is our best early yellow button Mum 


answer to this is very involved. In the 
first place the lower leaves are on 
hardened wood and relative to the 
younger leaves higher up are much less 
active—possibly even dead from physio- 
logical reasons alone. Secondly, they 
are at the bottom of the plant where light 
and air are at a minimum. This condi- 
tion is especially noticeable where the 
planting is too close or where they are 
allowed to grow in undivided clumps 
year after year. Not only are light and 
air necessary for normal activity but in 
their absence destructive fungi thrive. 
Thirdly, these lower leaves are the oldest 
and so have been longer exposed to pos- 
sible infection and since their physio- 
logical activity 1s low they are more sus- 
ceptible to infection than are the younger 
leaves. Fourthly, the organisms which 
cause two of the worst of the defoliating 
diseases, foliar nematodes and leat spot, 
are present in the soil and reach the 
leaves with rain splash. The lower 
leaves are the ones to receive this splash 
and so are the ones to become infected. 
Lastly there is an array of physiological 
difficulties which when coupled with the 
already low activity of these leaves fre- 
quently results in their death, ‘hus, too 
much or too little water or fertilizer or 
heat or cold may do it. Lack of a par- 


ticular element in the fertilizer, even one 
of the minor ones, may be an effective 





No need for a greenhouse. This is Silver 
Sheen grown outdoors. The bloom was 54 
inches in diameter. It lasted three weeks 





lost 
the leaves in one row of exhibition "Mums 
in the greenhouse for about 18 inches up 


cause of trouble. Last season we 


the stems. This we attributed to the 
lack of manganese. Anyway, the trouble 
stopped when manganese sulphate was 
added to the diet. 


It is evident that a blanket answer 
cannot be given to the question, nor 


should one be asked to make a diagnosis 
without seeing the plants. It may be 
difficult even then. However, much of 
the leat drop may be avoided by proper 
culture. To this end the plants should 
be so spaced that light and air is ad- 
mitted to their base. The culture should 
be adjusted to keep them growing with- 
out a check so that premature hardening 
of the wood is avoided. Spraying or 
dusting with a suitable fungicide should 
be adequate but more especially it should 
be timely. Fungi grow fastest during 
rainy periods and the infection will be 
beyond the reach of any spray within a 
very few hours. It is said that a mulch 
of 2 inches of “salt hay” or some similar 
material will reduce nematode and leaf 
spot trouble. This we have not tried but 
as it should prevent rain splash it sounds 
reasonable. Some benefit is gained by 
removing some of the lowest leaves be- 
fore infection starts. Of course, infected 
leaves and plants should be gathered and 
burned or destroyed by other means. 


A frequent remark that comes as an 
exclamation rather than a question is, 
“[ didn’t know that kind could be grown 
outdoors!” This refers to large blooms 
and the visitor usually does not realize 
that he refers to a method of culture 
rather than to a variety. The Chrysan 
themum will respond to certain cultural 
methods in the same way, whether grown 
in the greenhouse or outdoors. This is 
not as widely known as it should be. 
Large blooms may be obtained by allow- 
ing only one, two or three branches to 
form on a plant, and but a single bloom 
to mature on each. The fewer the 
branches—and blooms—the larger will 
be the blooms For this purpose the large 
flowering commercial varieties are se- 
lected. From these, blooms of five or 
six inches should be easily possible. With 
special care in the selection of variety 
and in the culture, blooms up to seven or 
eight inches may be obtained. 

Another interesting method is an adap- 
tation of the commercial man’s pot plant. 
For this the plant is repeatedly stopped 
—pinched back—until from 10 to 15 
branches have started. Each branch is 
permitted to mature but one bloom. The 
large pompon varieties are most satis- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Photo by Kenneth Smith 
Cream colored Iris Caroline 


Burr 


John Wister who said that if 
you pick an Iris of blended coloring, 
hold it up in the evening twilight 

against the sky, you become a slave of 


T Was 


the Iris forever. If vow dare test this 
statement, pick a single specimen of 
PRAIRIE SUNSET, hold it up in the eve- 


ning twilight against the sky and your 
life will-open on undreamed vistas of 
joy and peace and beauty. You become 
a slave of the Iris forever. And, inei- 
dentally, on your pathway through life, 
you meet many other delightful Iris 
slaves. 

The Iris Hall of Fame in my garden, 
an endless job, an endless joy, is based 
on slavery to the Iris. When I returned 
from the 1939 Pacitie Coast Trek of the 
American Iris Society, six of the great 
hybridizers, whose homes and gardens I 
visited, sent to my South Carolina garden 
Iris gifts. These were so precious, so 
special that [I could not plant them in my 
drifts and borders. Accordingly, each 
Iris was carefully labelled and each group 
was planted together in a niche on the 
border of a private drive which enters 
my garden. The hybridizer’s name was 
placed in front, for it means as much to 
me to know the originator of a good Iris 
as it does to know the author of a good 
book. 

The idea developed, the planting in- 
creased, From all parts of the country 
hvbridizers have come to my garden. 
Each now has a niche ten feet long by 
six feet deep bordered with stones soft- 
ened by Sedum and Pansies growing in 
the niche, planted in a 
triangle are the three outstanding intro- 
ductions of all the outstanding Iris hy- 
bridizers in the country. Fifty hybri- 
dizers have joined the original six, and 
niches in the Iris Hall of Fame cover 
both sides of the drive for 154 feet and 
both sides of a path reaching 220 feet 
from my drive to my woods. Small sign 
hoards proudly bear the words: Irts Haun 
Or FAME, 


crevasses, In 


The Iris Hall of Fame 


The story of one of America’s 


most famous 


Iris collections 


By LOUISE BLAKE 


Instead of following orders from the 
Editor to select, criticise, analyze niches 
of special interest, I should like instead to 


lead you the first week of May to my 
garden, Three Oaks, in Spartanburg 


where you would see the blaze of beauty 
wrought by the magic of Iris breeders. 

The center of interest is the Dykes 
Medal niche, showing every season the 
winner and the runner-up of this coveted 
English honor. Today in the center there 
is a drift of the winner, GREAT LaKEs, 
a clear blue Iris of rare beauty and dis- 
tinction, originated by L. W. Cousins of 
Canada. Both ends of the niche have 
drifts of the runner-up, GOLDEN MaJersty, 
a deep toned yellow Iris, outstanding in 
any garden and, as William MeKee says, 
“One of the classics of irisdom.” This 
Iris was originated by Carl Salbach of 
California. 

Every season there seems to be at least 
one sensational Iris that draws all garden 
visitors to its niche. Last season, the 
excitement was caused by the Loomis va- 
riety known now as T. Q.-70, a SEA 
SHELL seedling, a distinet break in color, 
the pink tone utterly fresh and delight- 
ful giving proof that the pink Ivis has 


arrived at last! In this Loomis niche, 
EuMOHR shared the sensation, a large 


Iris of gorgeous red coloring, the last 
word in WILLIAM Monr seedlings. Ken- 
neth Smith of Staten Island pronounced 
ELMOHR the outstanding Iris of the year. 

Who will ever forget the sensation of 


Pratrte Sunset! The gorgeous coloring 
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Part of Louise Blake’s Iris Hall of Fame 





of this famous Iris has never been 
equalled by any Iris, a color as beautiful, 
mysterious, and as impossible to describe, 
as a prairie sunset. Everyone agrees with 
Dave Hall that Hans Sass, its originator, 
is one of “America’s greatest and most be- 
loved hybridizers. 


The year after its debut, GOLDEN 
FLEECE, “Jake’s masterpiece,” was the 
sensation here. <A clear two-toned ruf- 


fled vellow, this is an Iris of breath-taking 
loveliness. Also in the niche of Jake 
Sass is the great Rep DovuGuas, a winner 
of the Dyke’s Medal. Here, also, pink 
FLorRA ZENOR has been an excitement the 
past two vears, but it is, as Fred Casse- 
heer points out, an intermediate step in 
breeding rather than a finished product. 

Then GOLDEN SPIKE Was a sensation, 
a grand Iris of exquisite coloring, stand- 
ards and falls the same pure gold, the 
heavy orange beard giving the only ae- 
cent. Another Iris in the Whiting niche, 
a tall, large brilliant blend named THREE 
Oaks is- making its debut this season. 
In the Whiting garden Junius Fishburn 
was impressed with this seedling (4110) 
and he writes that I should be proud to 
have the name THREE OAKS attached to 
it. My garden and I are proud. 

Then Meuirza! Mrs. Thomas Nesmith 
sent me this unique Iris the year of its 
debut and its popularity inereases. 
Breeders, judges, all garden visitors like 
Meuitza. This salmony flesh self is a 
break in color. The falls, like the stand- 
ards, have the ivory-pink coloring. The 
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is planted along her private drive 











beard is intense tangerine dominating the 
flower. 

In the Graves niche, SNow CaRNIVAL 
is the sensation, an arresting ruffled snow- 
white Iris which no one fails to admire. 
Stedman Buttrick speaks of the “vibrant 
effect” of this huge flower and the de- 
scription exactly portrays the charm of 
Snow CARNIVAL. 

Saar in the DeForest niche is an Iris 
never overlooked. Tall, large, well 
branched, an unusual blending of flesh, 
rose and salmon, it allows no one to pass 
without comment. Some admire, some 
condemn, all show interest. An Iris that 
never fails me, I would not be without 
Sautar. DeForest is going places. 

The sensation in the Smith niche is 
CAROLINE Burr, a large cream Iris of 
sparkling beauty. The Iris is of great 
size, fine form and earries its blooms on 
tall well-branched stalks. CAROLINE Burr 
was awarded a gold medal at the Iris 
show of the World’s Fair. In the Smith 
niche is a new seedling, LouisE BuLake, 
an Iris with light pansy-blue standards 
and rich violet-blue falls edged with pale 
blue. Jesse Wills, president of the 
American Iris Society, comments in the 
Bulletin, “This Iris from Mme. Maurice 
LassaILLy and WABASH is really what 
Mme. MAvRIcE is sometimes described as 
being: an improved and larger Amiao.” 

Many niches in the Iris Hall of Fame 
are changed every year as new seedlings 
appear. Many niches would be difficult 
to change and here are four, as exam- 
ples. Glutzbeck has in his niche GOLDEN 
GLtow, Mina YELLOW and Spun Go, 
a group of unbelievably fine yellows, 
Spun Goup being the greatest—an Iris 
of deep golden yellow, and flawless. 

The Nicholls niche contains the famous 
Rep Vator, as Bob Schreiner says, “set 
with the fire of garnet,” which won the 
Roman Gold Medal for the best foreign 
Iris with the brilliant Nicholls Iris, 
Crimson Tipe, as runner-up. A clump 
of Buiue Diamonp is used as a foil for 
the reds. 

The Paul Cook niche has his first three 
great originations: E. B. WILLIAMSON, 
LANCASTER and SasLe. The glowing cop- 
per, E. B. Wituramson followed Rep 
VALOR in winning the Roman Gold Medal, 
and the lustrous dark Sapte had the 
honor of the Roman first certificate. 

The Lapham niche has a trio of Award 
of Merit celebrities, CHRISTABEL, FRANK 
Apams and Rep GLEAmM by a breeder who 
specializes and works magie with pink 
and red Iris originations. CHRISTABEL, 
with its radiant glow, has been a sensa- 
tion in the garden for years, an Iris pos- 
sessing not merely beauty but appeal. 
In the Iris Hall of Fame no Iris is better 
loved than CHRISTABEL. 

Which Iris will be the sensation of this 
season?. I wonder. Perhaps it will be 
Frostep Guass, TISHOMINGO, SILVER 
Lustre, ORANGE GLow, HicH Noon, 
DUNKERQUE, SONRISA, SHARKSKIN, Dts- 
PLAY, REMEMBRANCE, FLORA CAMPBELL, 
Coprper PINK, REDYEN, Gayoso, BLUE 
SHIMMER, MuLBerry Rose, JAva Sky, 
RAPUNZEL, or even THREE Oaks or LOUISE 
BuiaKE. Come to my garden and see. 

Pick a single specimen of PRarrIE Sun- 
SET, hold it up in the evening twilight 
against the sky, and feel the enchantment 
of becoming a slave of the Iris forever. 








IRIS HALL OF FAME, 1943 


DYKES MEDAL NICHE 


Winner: GREAT LAKES; Runner-up: GOLDEN MAJseEsty 


Ayres— 
Cheerio 
Jasmania 
Persia 

Becherer— 
Frosted Glass 
Freckles 
Othello 

Brehm— 
Narada 
Snoqualmie 
William A. Setchell 

Caldwell— 
Tishomingo 
Seedling 2-1A 
Seedling 59-1A 

Carpenter— 
Belle of Dixie 
Joy 
Silver Lustre 

Cassebeer— 
Orange Glow 
Seedling C-9 
Seedling C-14 

Connell— 
Bonsor 
Comrade 
Glen Ellen 

F. Cook— 
Chelsea 
Querida 
High Noon 

P. Cook— 

E. B. Williamson 
Lancaster 
Sable 

Cousins— 
Dunkerque 
Great Lakes * 
Seedling 

DeForest— 
Adelanto 
Late Sun 
Salar 

Douglas— 
Sharkskin 
Titian Lady 
Seedling 11-41-] 

Egelberg— 
Angelus 
Sunset Tan 
Seedling 179 

Essig— 
California Madonna 
Golden Madonna 
Mission Madonna 

Everett— 
Smoke Dream 
Blue Seedling 
Pink Seedling 

Gage— 

Anna Gage 
Arethusa 
Rosy Wings 

Glutzbeck— 
Golden Glow 
Ming Yellow 
Sun Gold 

Graham— 
Cafe au Lait 
Deep South 
Edith Mitchell 

Grant— 

Coral Mist 
Display 
Pot O’ Gold 


Graves— 
And Thou 
Katherine Larmon 
Snow Carnival 
Grinter— 
Ella Winchester 
Garden Magic 
Missouri 
Hall— 
Golden Eagle 
Nightingale 
Remembrance 
Hanes— 
Betty Hanes 
Carolina Moon 
Gentian Violet 
Hill— 
Flora Campbell 
Kansas Sunset 
Melanie 
Kellogg— 
Copper Pink 
Seedling 
Seedling 
Kirkland— 
Copper Lustre 
Junaluska 
Sonny Boy 
Kleinsorge— 
Arctie 
Daybreak 
Old Parchment 
Lapham— 
Christabel 
Frank Adams 
Red Gleam 
Loomis— 
Elmohr 
Red Amber 
TQ-70 Sea Shell 
McKee— 
Mary Vernon 
Miobelle 
tedyen 
Milliken— 
Blue Spire 
China Maid 
Mount Cloud 
Mitchell— 
California Gold 
Fair Elaine 
Naranja 
Mohr— 
Frieda Mohr 
William Mohr 
Los Angeles 
Nesmith— 
Melitza 
Sundance 
Sunny Vale 
Nicholls— 
Blue Diamond 
Crimson Tide 
Red Valor 


The Old Dirt Dobber- 


Gayoso 

Spotlight 

Sun Wood 
Pattison— 

Jamie 

Summer Skies 

White Seedling 
Parker— 

Beige 

Fairy Dream 

Jelloway 


Salbach— 
California Peach 
Deep Velvet 
Orange Flame 


Hans Sass— 
City of Lincoln 
Elsa Sass 
Prairie Sunset 


Henry Sass— 
Blue Shimmer 
Lake Huron 
Moonlight Madonna 


J. Sass— 
Flora Zenor 
Golden Fleece 
The Red Douglas 


Schreiner 
Golden Treasure 
Mulberry Rose 
Winter Carnival 

Shuber— 

Dymia 
Narain 
Television Blue 
Smith— 
Caroline Burr 
Louise Blake 
Violet Symphony 
Yellow Jewel 

Sturtevant— 
Calling Me 
Golden Amber 
Good Cheer 


Thole— 
Noontide 
Ranier 
Rosario 
Wareham— 
Gin Fizz 
Java Sky 
Vision Fugitive 
Washington— 
Fairy Lustre 
Stonewall Jackson 
The Bishop 
Weed— 
Claret Velvet 
Icy Blue 
Oregon Sunshine 
White— 
Ex President 
Lady Paramount 
Symbol 
Whiting— 
Golden Spike 
Sea Blue 
Three Oaks 
Wilhelm— 
Kuan Yin 
Seedling 10-10 
Stained Glass 
Williams— 
Belmont 
Iris City 
Waverly 
W illiamson— 
Amigo 
Dubrovnik 
Wabash 
Wills— 
Rapunzel 
Seedling 191-1-41 
Seedling 222-1-41 
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The Confederate Violet varies somewhat in color. The plants spread 
rapidly by seed and the foliage makes a good ground cover alli 
summer in shady places 





Spring Beauty spreads to make carpets of delicate spring blooms in 
woodlands and pastures. One must dig deeply to reach the tiny bulb 


Timber Phlox (Phlox divaricata). shown above in the author’s 
rock garden. is ofien referred to as Sweet William. Butter- 
flies are attracted by its blossoms 


Virginia Cowslip or Bluebells (left illustration) dies down 

after flowering and should be associated with other plants 

that retain their foliage. Blue-eyed Mary, Collinsia verna, is 
illustrated at far right 


By 


OLGA ROLF TIEMANN, (Mo.) 


tiously through the earth’s half-frozen 

crust each springtime not realizing 
how much they strengthen the winter- 
weakened faith of mankind by again pro- 
claiming “All’s well with the world.” 
How eagerly we search for the first signs 
of these little upheavals that we know 
mean Violets and Anemones, and renewed 
hope and faith in what is to come. 

Time is too limited to go any distance 
to greet each new spring wildflower even 
though there were no transportation dif- 
ficulties. Few of us have a woodland at 
our back door or a virgin meadow within 
walking distance. So I have brought 
these children of the woods and _ the 
meadows into my own yard and found 
them to be extremely compatible. No 
magic formula is necessary to make them 
thrive—moisture, ordinary garden soil 
with a mulching of leaves and firm con- 
trol over the weeds is about all they ask. 
The habits of the too ambitious may have 
to be restrained and the more timid en- 
couraged, 

Group a number of plants of a kind 
together for the most effective results. 
Choose what seems to be an ideal loea- 
tion and try them there. If they thrive, 
rest assured they are happy; if not. 
choose another site for them. I have 
found (and other gardeners have told me 
the same thing) that under cultivation 
exactly opposite conditions will some- 
times produce better results than when 
we try to rigorously imitate the condi- 
tions the plants were accustomed to in 
their native haunts. If one method brings 
failure, do not hesitate to try another 
plan even though it appears anything 
but orthodox, 

Violets! Another name for spring! 
There are so many kinds and they hy- 
bridize so freely that I strive to keep 
each yariety in its own particular place. 


] Viusty throu brown noses push eau- 

















I just dare a blue one to open amongst 
the white, or a white to go parading 
among the reds—yes, red Violets if you’ve 
any imagination at all! There is a bank 
of the large-flowered Confederate Violet 
(Viola priceana). The branching Downy 
Yellow is V. pubescens. These are all 
prolific seed bearers and need no encour- 
agement but the dainty Birdsfoot Violet, 
V. pedata, is not a spreader. Neither is 
the cream-colored V. striata. Jooi Violet 
has one drawback—the blooming period 
is too short but it is breath-taking with 
its pinky-lavender blossoms above the 
foliage. 

The Dogstooth-Violet (Erythronium) is 
a tiny lily-of-the-woods. The natives here 
have spotted foliage with white bells 
faintly touched with lavender or pink. 

I planted the tiny corms of Spring 
Beauty (Claytonia) on a bank where the 
warm sun of early springtime coaxes them 
to open buds which look pink but are 
truly almost white—it is the penciled pink 
veinings and pink anthers that belie the 
fact. The Bloodroot (Sanguinaria ecana- 
densis), too, could be aceused of misrep- 
resentation. Finding all his elan settled 
happily in rich woodland areas, we might 
be inclined to think this native a shade- 
loving fellow. But we must remember 
that Bloodroots commence airing their 
scalloped gray-green leaf blankets before 
there is any foliage on the trees. When 
the dense shade of summer comes their 
snowy white blossoms have long since 
withered and their leaf-blankets are worn 
to a frazzle, so they quietly fall asleep 
without them until another springtime 
comes, 

Anemone means “wind flower.” Flowers 
swaving on slender stems give strength 
to olden tales that declared only the wind 
could open their buds. Rue Anemone 
(Anemonella thalictroides)—not a true 
Anemone—is unusually satisfactory with 
dainty pinkish blossoms above equally 
dainty foliage. Anemone _ canadensis 
blooms later. Its white blossoms used to 
nod to passersby from many a roadside 
bed but that was before the days of “road 
improvement.” The Rue Anemone seeks 
shade for its tiny tuberous roots which 
increase much too slowly for our selfish 
desires. The roadside Anemones with 
creeping roots require the use of a sharp 
hoe to make them stand at attention in- 
stead of wandering astray. 

I plant Dicentra cucullaria in shady 
moist locations near the Maidenhair 
Ferns. The shallow-rooted clusters of 
pink tubers are as interesting to nature 
students as the dainty lacy foliage, topped 
by the odd-shaped flowers that have given 
it the common name, Dutechman’s 
Breeches. 

Uvularia, the Bellwort, is an odd ar- 
rangement Nature has contrived for our 
amusement. The lemon-yellow flowers look 


like something from the ribbon counter 
as they dangle in twirled ribbon fashion. 
Leaves and stems are fitted together in a 
puzzling manner. Nature was indeed in 
a merry mood when she designed these 
Merrybells. 

Timber Phlox (Phlox divaricata) glori- 
fies any springtime garden—the more 
Phlox, the more glory. I have planted it 
everyWhere with a lavish hand, in sun 
and shade. Its lavender color (and more 
rarely white) blends well with all the 
spring blossoms. The clumps in the gar- 
den grow much larger than in the woods. 

“Like a brown toadstool turned upside 
down” is how one person described the 
underground corm of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
(Arisema triphyllum). Both he and his 
cousin, the Green Dragon (Ariswma dra- 
contium) send forth tropical looking foli- 
age (not the least bit similar), that is an 
asset to any shady garden. Wishing to 
photograph the “parson” one day, I dug 
the plant and moved it bodily to a favor- 
able spot, tucking the soil firmly about 
the root to hold the plant in an upright 
position. Thinking I had surely injured 
it beyond all hope in digging when in 
full bloom, I neglected to shade or water 
the plant. To my surprise it did not even 
wilt. It finished blooming, then set its 
gorgeous red clusters of seeds as though 
it had never been disturbed. However, 
such extreme measures are not recom- 
mended, Plants of any kind when trans- 
planted during their growing season 
should be carefully watered and shaded 
for several days. 

Blue-eyed Mary (Collinsia verna), a 
self-sowing hardy winter annual, is a tiny 
miss that charms all who make her 
acquaintance. Seeds planted in August 
germinate slowly but make sufficient fall 
growth to winter over nicely. They bloom 
the following spring. Semi-shade is rec- 
ommended but mine in a sunny location 
are a checkered mist of blue and white 
when in bloom. Mass planting is neces- 
sary to procure a satisfactory effect as 
the individual plants are small. 





Not only does the author enjoy grow- 
ing wildflowers but she also makes a 
hobby of photographing them. These 
are her pictures of Shooting Star 
(above) and Bloodroot (left) 


Delphinium tricorne waves blue-purple 
spikes to springtime breezes and asks only 
to be allowed to sleep undisturbed after 
blooming. The seed heads should be eut 
before they fall lest you get too many 
plants. The root is a small tuber. 

One of the most charming native plants 
that brightens my spring garden is Dode- 
catheon, the Shooting Star. From a tuft 
of pale-green leaves, a slender stem arises 
carrying the shooting stars, poised for 
flight. One elump has whitish blossoms 
and another has rosy-pink ones. Nearby 
is another extremely lovely native, the 
Bluebell (Mertensia virginica). Its pink 
buds open into fragile blue bells. I also 
have the white which is much rarer. It 
is listed as Snowbells in some nursery 
catalogues. More plants of each color may 
be raised from seeds although they do 
not come entirely true. Cut the stems 
before the seed shatters and lay the 
branches in a shady spot where the soil 
will not be disturbed. Cover with just 
enough soil to prevent the branches from 
blowing away. Next spring there will be 
dozens and dozens of young seedlings 
which may bloom by the second year. 
Both Shooting Stars and Bluebells pre- 
fer shade or semi-shade, but will accept 
sunnier conditions if moisture is present. 
Their foliage dies down after ripening 
their seeds. 

Everyone loves the dainty Columbines 
and how the humming-birds love our 
native searlet and gold Aquilegia. Cut 
the branches before the seed scatters if 
you have sufficient plants for they self- 
sow too freely in limited areas. 

Tradeseantia in separate groups of rich 
pink, pure white, and blue is lovely. It 
grows in low, wet places along the road- 
sides but spreads a bit too freely even in 
dry locations in our gardens. The petals 
have a way of dissolving into tears when 
the heat of the sun bears down which 
accounts for one of its common names, 
Widow’s Tears. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum), a mem- 

(Continued on page 249) 
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Photo by McFarland 

The semi-double form of Sweetbrier Rose. 

This is a copy of a painting from the Mary 
Lawrence collection 


The Sweetbrier Rose 
By Wavrer J. Murtensura, ( Mich.) 


HERE are few garden subjects 

that are equally effective in winter 

and in summer. The Sweetbrier, 
Rosa rubiginosa, often referred to in Eng- 
lish poetry as the Eglantine, is one of 
these. It is not a native American Rose, 
but it has made itself so much at home 
that in some parts of the country it has 
naturalized itself. 

I have a hedge of these Roses not far 
from my window. This past winter it was 
a constant pleasure to look out and see 
the strong, prickly canes, which rise 5 
to 10 feet before they arch over toward 
the ground, simply covered with large 
hips of a glowing orange-red. The inter- 
woven effect of the branches, added to the 
color of the fruit, made it far and away 
the most interesting part of my yard. 

The hips lasted in good color until 
after Christmas. They might have re- 
mained longer, but about that time the 
red squirrels must have exhausted their 
supply of ready food in the nearby woods, 
and they moved in on the rose hips. It 
was an interesting and amusing sight to 
watch them climb in rather gingerly fash- 
ion up the thorny canes and, after having 
clipped off a rose hip, retire to some 
crotch where they devoured their prize. 
It was the seeds they were after, I sup- 
pose, but it seemed to me that they also 
ate a good deal of the pulp. It was almost 
enough to make the observer's jaws ache 
to note the incredible speed with which 
the small animals disposed of their food. 

In summer, the Sweetbrier gives a 
wealth of bloom, long ropes of medium- 
sized, rather flat flowers. They are white, 
just touched with a pink that shows up 
best in the even light of morning or late 
afternoon, like the delicate color of some 
Crabapples. The foliage is substantial, 
a clean green, and is not, in my experi- 
enee, attacked by disease or insects. It 
is said to be fragrant, especially after a 
rain, although I have not particularly 
noticed this charaeteristic. 
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participate. 








— of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share 
with others their experiences in growing interesting plants. The 
problem has been, however, to find space for all the letters sub- 
mitted. For this reason, these two pages have been set aside 
for short reader-contributions this month and,two or more 
pages will be allowed to this new department in future 
issues depending upon the response. All are invited to 
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My plants were grown from seed, not 
a very difficult thing to do, although it 
takes some time for the seed to germinate, 
and then a couple of years more are 
needed to bring the Sweetbrier to bloom- 
ing size. Once it has started, it is quite 
able to take eare of itself without much 
further attention. Of course, if it be- 














comes too sprawling, or if dead wood ap- 
pears, it may be cut back, but that’s 
about all it demands. 

For those who like to have their plants 
contribute something in winter as well as 
in summer and who, furthermore, want 
something that can take care of itself, 
I recommend the Sweetbrier Rose. 


There Are Rabbits and Rabbits 


By Saran V. 


HERE is something very contra- 
dictory about this story of two 
rabbits. 

The first rabbit is a wild one. This 
writer has a garden where all summer 
long she labors over a small plot of 
ground, raising flowers for her church. 
The garden is on the church grounds, in 
a quiet secluded corner right by the bell- 
tower, with much sunlight during the 
day and lovely long tree shadows stretch- 
ing across it as evening comes. 

Last summer the garden, in its fifth 
year, was growing nicely. Seedlings had 
been transplanted and all seemed set for 
a good crop till one sad day, when a visit 
showed every Zinnia, Marigold, Cosmos 
and Larkspur eaten to the ground. Bunny 
had undoubtedly been there. China 
Asters, for some reason, were not touched 
nor summer bulbs such as Gladiolus and 
Summer Hyacinths, but the garden looked 
pretty bad. New plants had to be bought 
and they were not as nice varieties as the 
first ones. 

One day, going over about sunset, the 
gardener met the rabbit. He was not a 
bit repentant. He wiggled his nose at 
her, which made him look as if he were 
making a face, and then he went under 
the bell-tower. However, that time she 
was ready for him. She had _ several 
boxes of moth-balls, which were sprinkled 
freely around the plants. Then a border 
of fine tobacco dust was laid around the 
entire plot (it is a small plot). Tobacco 
dust was shaken over the plants and some 
of them were sprayed with an odoriferous 
insecticide. As a parting gesture, the 
gardener threw several handfuls’ of 
tobacco dust under the bell-tower. It 


Coomss, (N.Y.) 


represented making a face in her turn. 

The preventives worked. Not another 
leaf was touched all summer. Everything 
flourished and nothing more was eaten, 
the only further precaution being to 
shake tobacco around the plot and over 
the plants once or twice after a rain. The 
bunny was not suffering from lack of 
food. There were delectable gardens of 
vegetables all around on the neighbors’ 
land. It is quite safe to say that he 
approves of Victory Gardens. 

Then what happened? After doing 
everything to discourage the wild bunny, 
the gardener went home to feed the tame 
one, who lives on the floor of her green- 
house. The story does not seem just right. 
It is not the ideal of the brave new 
world, of which our dreamers tell us, 
where all will share equally. 





This is George 
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Well, George is a nice rabbit. He was 
acquired by one of the young of the 
family at a movie-house donation party, 
where they gave away one hundred to 
holders of lueky numbers. There wasn’t 
anything the gardener wanted less that a 
rabbit but sinee she is rather weak- 
minded about pets, he stayed. Being 
small and young, he lived in a cage but 
as he grew large and fat, conscience began 
to smite the gardener. How could she, 
one of the founders of the local Humane 
Society, leave a poor creature shut up 
in a small cage? The greenhouse plants 
were out of doors for the summer and in 
August, George was moved into the 
evreenhouse, till something else could be 
arranged for him. He is still there. The 
plants were returned to the greenhouse 
when nights grew cool and though nothing 
edible can be put on the floor, no damage 
ensues. George does not climb. Also, he 
turned out to be an alinost perfect pet. 


~ Lively Interest 


He is shiningly neat, is very gentle and 
friendly and has become so tame that 
he rushes to meet his friends when they 
visit him and gambols around like the 
Walt Disney rabbits, kicking up his heels 
in a most engaging manner. 

The greenhouse opens into the dining 
room and George now wanders all over 
the first floor. Surprised visitors find 
him asleep in the middle of the living- 
room floor. No one could ask for a more 
agreeable pet, especially as he fraternizes 
with the dog and the eat, the three some- 
times making a perfect triangular pat- 
tern, as they join the family in the eve 
nings and sleep on a rug in complete 
harmony, 

Tobaceo and moth-balls for one rabbit 
and carrots and special pellets for the 
other. Well, the wild rabbit has his free- 
dom but George has never been free and 
does not seem to miss anything. It is a 
funny world. 


A Good Blue Tender Perennial 


By ANTOINETTE DWIGHT 


XYPETALUM eeruleum is a 

South American member of the 

Milkweed Family which deserves 
to be better known. A reference to it in 
an English gardening magazine aroused 
my interest, and in the summer of 1941 
I sowed a packet of seeds in a flat. They 
verminated well, and in the autumn the 
little plants were potted up, and placed 
in the greenhouse for the winter. By 
April they were ten inches high, and had 
begun to bloom. Set outdoors in May, 
in full sun, and in a fairly rich sandy 
loam, they flowered without a day’s 
interruption until the end of October, 
when they were again potted and taken 
indoors. They have retained all their 
foliage, and now (mid-January) show 
signs of blooming again. I think it is 
probable that if encouraged to do so, 
they would flower eight or nine months 
out of the twelve. 

The ultimate height of Oxypetalum— 
in my garden, at least—is from a foot 
and a half to two feet. Although de- 
scribed as of trailing or twining habit, 
my plants have grown upright, with 
neat stiff stems that need no support. 
When broken, they exude the milky juice 
characteristic of ‘the family, and the long 
pointed seed pods, filled with silken down, 
are also typical. The foliage is soft 
grayish green and of velvety texture. The 
flowers are star-shaped, an inch or more 
across, growing in flat clusters over the 
top of the plant. They last for several 
days, even under the hottest sun, and are 
the only flowers I have ever seen which 
ean be truthfully and accurately de- 





Oxypetalum ceruleum 


scribed as of the purest turquoise blue. 
This exquisite color is retained until just 
before the blossoms fade, when they 
change to a pretty mauve. 

Last summer the part of the border 
where my Oxypetalums were planted 
gave me particular pleasure, and since 
its charm was largely accidental and 
owed little to any cleverness on my part, 
I may praise it without undue conceit. 
The edging was of Convolvulus maurita- 
nieus and the low-growing Verbena bi- 
pinnatifida; then came the Oxypetalum 
plants, with a generous mass of Aster 
frikarti nearby. In the rear, self-sown 
seedlings of Salvia farinacea came up so 
fast that they were blooming by mid- 
June, and next to them was a large group 
of the decorative Verbena bonariensis, 
its tall slender wands crowned with helio- 


ivope-like ilowers. The silvery blue of 
the low-growing Verbena, Convolvulus, 
Aster, and Salvia, the turquoise of the 
Oxypetalum, and the soft reddish purple 
of the tall Verbena made a delightfully 
cool and harmonious combination of color, 
which lasted in beauty from June until 
frost. 

Oxypetalum cxruleum is not reliably 
hardy even in the British Isles, but 
should be a good perennial for Southern 
gardens. Its exquisite color and neat 
growth, and its freedom of bloom over 
so long a season certainly make it highly 
desirable for the summer garden in north- 
ern latitudes, and it has been recom- 
mended also as a good winter pot-plant 
for the window or cool greenhouse. 


How to Trim Evergreens 


ARROWLEAF evergreens require 

systematic trimming for perfect de- 
velopment, says L. C, Chadwick of the 
Horticulture Department of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Corrective pruning when the plants are 
small will overcome the loose, ragged, 
and leggy growth often noticed in poorly 
maintained evergreens. 

The many types of narrowleaf ever- 
greens vary as greatly in their require- 
ments for trimming as they do in habit 
of growth. Wide-spreadizng types, such 
as the Japanese Yew and Pfitzer Juni- 
per, and pyramidal types, such as Can- 
aert Redeedar, which tend to become 
ragged and open, require rather heavy 
trimming. The top branches of the Pfit- 
zer Juniper and the spreading Japanese 
Yew should be restrained each year so 
that they do not overhang the lower 
branches. <A similar restraining of the 
wide-spreading branches is advisable for 
the Canaert Redcedar and types with a 
similar habit of growth. Such practice 
will result in a much fuller top. 

The best time to trim narrowleaf ever- 
greens is in early spring just before 
growth starts. Pruning at this season 
will bring about the necessary restraint 
of the branches, and spring growth will 
cover pruning cuts rapidly. 

Trimming may be necessary each year 
when the plants are small, later not more 
than once in two or three years. 

The dwarf, compact types of ever- 
greens need very little trimming. Ocea- 
sional removal of a straggling 
branch is all that is necessary. 


loose 


Most of the Arborvites, Retinosporas, 
and Junipers require occasional trim- 
ming in early spring. Those of a narrow, 
upright habit of growth must not de- 
velop double leaders. Home gardeners 
should watch small plants carefully and 
remove one of the double leaders as 
soon as it appears. 

Repeated close clipping of evergreens 
is not recommended except under special 
conditions, such as in formal clipped 
hedges. Some degree of naturalness of 
the type is highly desirable when ever- 
greens are used in foundation, border, or 
specimen plantings, and informal hedges 
and sereens. 
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Try These Unusual Flowers 


.By LILA McCOMBS, (Calif.) 


EED CATALOGUES, with their 
realistic color photographs and 
promises of super colossal blos- 
soms, new colors and fragrance, make 


it so easy to fill an-order blank from the 
first few pages of novelties that we are 
inclined to forget the old standbys and 


to neglect investigation of the more un- 


usual types of common annuals and 
perennials. . 
The average gardener still thinks of 


Cosmos as a background plant, when the 
fumilv has, in faet, contributed one fine 
rock “plant and others unexcelled as 
plants for the low border or 
Cosmos diversifolius nigra is by way ol 
novelty, having short-petaled 
‘*black’’ blossoms which in bright sun- 
light do reflections of deep  vel- 
vetv maroon not to be confused with the 


edging. 
being a 
show 


raw carmine of the unimproved Cosmos. 
These slender 12- 
inch stems from a mound of tender leaf- 
age resembling that of perennial Phlox, 
are borne a lone and the 
plant blooms the first year from spring- 
sown forming a dahlia-:ike tuber 
which may be stored winter. The 
tiny Cosmos Fairy Queen is only a foot 
high, bearing a profusion of soft rose 
Ot the same height, the Baby 
(Bidens humilis) from 
our South American neighbor, Ecuador. 
The volden hides finely 
eut olive-green foliage. Lovely, indeed, 
is a bank of its vivid star blossoms be- 
hind spreading mats of blue Lobelia. 

Snapdragons have contributed dwart 
forms, too, other than the famous Magie 


blossoms, carried on 


over season 
seed, 


over 


blossoms. 
Cosmos eomes 


massed bloom 





The Pimpernel, in scarlet or blue, is an en- 
gaging annual which is recommended for 
those who wish to try an unusual flower 
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Carpet and species fit for the rock gar- 
den. The variety known as Tom Thumb 
forms 6-inch tiny bushlets, round and 
compact, and covered with miniature 
blossoms in a wide range of colors. 

Those gardeners who like to arrange 
their own flowers should include plumed 
Celosias on the seed list. The feathery 
blossom sprays are long lasting and bril- 
liantly colored. This common annual 
vained new importance in my eyes when 
I saw the skilled hands of J. Grégory 
Conway (author of ‘*Flowers; Their 
Arrangement’’) place its crimson plumes 
with pink Carnations and crimson-eyed 
pink Cyclamen, using pink Bouvardia as 
a center of interest in a formal arrange- 
ment designed for the dining table. This 
world-famed artist also used the bur- 
nished gold of Celosia Golden Feather in 
combination with red Gladioli and yel- 
low Chrysanthemums, with brilliant red 
Geraniums and big sweet peppers in 
red, yellow, and green in a design whose 
exotic beauty completely belied the com- 
mon materials used in its construction. 

There is searcely an annual that 
doesn’t have several unusual though 
little known torms worth a place in the 
garden. The little Wishbone Flower 
(Torenia) has a variety, Bailloni, with 
brown-throated golden blossoms, and an 
ivory form with rose throat. There is a 
tiny Balsam forming little 8-inech plants 
in all the lovely Balsam pastels, par- 
ticularly fine for the rock garden be- 
‘cause of the excellent drainage so essen- 
tial to all members of this family. The 
delicately tinted blossoms are lovely ar- 
ranged as floating bouquets for the din- 
ing table. 

Though the engaging little Wink-a- 
peep (Anagallis coerulea) is well-known 
to gardeners and beloved for the 
quoise brilliance of its myriad flat 
flowers, the Searlet Pimperne! is but 
little grown. This charming dwarf. an- 
nual, which gave its name to the novel 
by Baroness Orezy, will spread its 
sprawling branches wherever the sun 
shines, to give a summer-long display. 

Chinese Forget-me-nots have — en- 
joyed wide popularity in recent years 
and their beauty and ease of culture has 
made them indispensable to the spring 
garden. Few realize, however, that this 
vrand family boasts a true perennial, 
the rare Cynoglossum nervosum. A trifle 
taller than the annual forms it is adapted 
to the shady border. The large blossoms 
of deep blue are carried well above hand- 
some foliage to make a brilliant showing 
through weeks of late spring and summer 
bloom. 

The annual 


tur- 


African Daisy, Dimor- 
photheea eklonis, becomes perennial in 
mild climates, its blossoms surviving 
light trosts and sometimes continuing 





An odd perennial to grow from seed 
is the yellow flowered Foxglove, often 
marked purple or brown in the throat 


into December in California’s central 
valleys. The bushy plants are well- 
formed with some branches gracefully 


decumbent and others curved to 3 feet 
high. A single plant will fill a small bed 
in patio or terrace. The 3-inch 
have frosty-white, round-pointed ray 
petals around a disk of brilliant blue. 

Trachelium caeruleum, the Blue Babys- 
breath, is another annual with perennial 
tendencies. The flower heads are 
tacular in size—8-inches of lavender- 
blue fluff, richly fragrant with a Four 
o’Clock odor. The young plants come 
into flower quickly from spring-sown 
seed and like perennial Phloxes will 
continue to bloom for weeks on the 
lateral branches if the old flower 
are cut. 

If rosy mauve and purple Foxgloves 
have begun to pall, you will find luscious 
new color in the 5-foot Lutzi hybrids. 
The ruffled spires of deep salmon-pink 
and apricot are subtly marked in a mere 
sprinkling of pale purple shadow. A 
single plant of the semi-dwarf Isabellina 
will produce as many as four bloom 
stalks, each carrying a proud jabot of 
pale primrose. Digitalis ambigua is a 
true perennial blooming all summer with 
3-foot creamy spires of brown-flecked 
bells. D. laevigata, also perennial, grows 
10 inches high with numerous spikes of 
little creamy The very tall 
Foxglove, D. ferruginea, with rusty red 
blossoms, is sometimes perennial. Digi- 
talis minor is like a brooding hen with 
widespreading wings of bloom in com- 
pact imbrication of rosy purple. Place 
it in the rock garden for vivid accent 
or use it in the foreground of your Fox- 
glove garden. Airy racemes of elongated 
thimbles in cream-dappled strawberry 
spray from the wide-spreading plant of 
Digitalis thaspi. This novel little Fox- 
glove with furry foliage will give en- 
during satisfaction in rockery or border 
as it is a really long-lived perennial. 

Hibiscus Manihot, the Glorious Sun- 
set, is perhaps too well known and loved 

(Continued on page 263) 


daisies 


spec- 


heads 


blossoms. 
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By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


NNUALS that have been raised in- 
A doors or in a hotbed or frame 
should be transplanted to the gar- 
den as soon as danger of frost is past. 
It’s important to get them in the ground 
as early as possible since they deterio- 
rate rapidly if left crowded in boxes 
during warm weather. Try not to let 
them harden up or get too spindly. Also, 
they will establish themselves better 
while the soil is still moist and the 
weather cool. They should be watched 
more closely than ever to see they they 
do not lack moisture and if they start 
to appear yellowish or hard, water them 
with a fertilizer solution made by dis- 
solving three tablespoonfuls of a chem- 
ical fertilizer in 1 gallon of water, or 
in the amount recommended on the pack- 
age. 
Some annuals, such as Calendulas, 
Snapdragons, Petunias, Bachelor But- 
tons, Dianthus, Larkspur and Secabiosa, 


will stand slight frosts if they have 
been properly hardened. Other kinds, 
such as Zinnias, Marigolds, Clarkia, 


Balsam, Kochia, Salpiglossis, and Phlox, 
should not be set out until there is no 
danger of frost because they are very 
tender and easily injured by freezing 
temperatures. 


Prepare the seedlings in boxes for 
transplanting by cutting between the 
plants four to seven days before plant- 
ing out. This encourages a better root 
system and enables one to take the 
plants out of the boxes with minimum 
injury to the root system. 

In setting out plants make a hole large 
enough to easily accommodate the ball 
of soil. Place the plant in the hole and 
pull the soil in around it. Firm well by 
pressing down with the knuckles. Make 
a rim of soil a few inches from each 
plant and fill with water two or three 
times. Next level the soil with a small 
rake. It’s much better to water the 
plants individually the first time than 
to sprinkle the entire bed. | 

Sow seed of annuals in the open 
ground as soon as the soil is warm and 
the danger of severe frost is over. Have 
the soil finely pulverized. Make small 


| rowing 
Ideas for May 


Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


When all danger of 
frost is past, set out 
Dahlias. 


plants from 


Green 
dealers 
give good results 


indentations in the surface of the pre- 
pared soil 4 to 6 inches apart and about 
+ to 4 inch deep according to the size of 
the seed to be sown. Place two or three 
seeds in each hole and cover lightly. 
If soil does not tend to crust over it 
should be firmed slightly. 

If more than one seed germinates at 
a place, pull out all but the strongest. 
Later, when the second set of true leaves 
appear, thin so that the remaining plants 
are spaced 12 to 24 inches apart, de- 
pending upon the ultimate size of the 
plants. 


Perennial borders should be fertilized. 
The average fertilizer is used at the 
rate of 5 pounds for each 100 square 
feet of ground area. Spread the fertil- 
izer evenly over the surface of the bor- 
der and work it in lightly with a hoe. 
Be sure to keep a few inches away from 
the base of each plant and don’t get 
fertilizer on the foliage because it will 
burn. 

Weeding during May is an important 
operation. Most weeds are easily killed 
in the young stages. Thorough control 
now will save work later on when the 
weather gets hot. Large weeds should 
be thrown on the compost pile. 

Tulips, Daffodils and other spring 
bulbs need their foliage to store food 
in the new bulb. Don’t cut off the leaves 
until they begin to turn yellow, which 
may not oceur until July. The longer 
the leaves remain in good condition, the 
larger the new bulbs and the better the 
flowers next year. 

Dahlias may be planted any time after 
the last frost. Divide the clump and 
be sure to inelude a piece of the crown 
with a bud with each root. Otherwise, 
it will not send up shoots. It is best to 
place the stakes before planting the 
roots. Dig a hole five to six inches 





deep and place the root horizontally with 
the bud end pointing toward the stake. 
Cover with loose soil. 

Gladiolus corms should also be plant- 
ed. Sort out and destroy any that show 
signs of disease. Dip the healthy corms 
in corrosive sublimate solution (1 to 
1,000 proportions) for two hours and 
dry thoroughly before planting. It’s 
best to plant them in a new location each 
vear. 

Lawns should be cut regularly during 
the season of most growth. Frequent 
cutting helps to make the lawn thick 
and vigorous, controls weeds and elimi- 
nates the need of removing the clippings. 
Adjust the eutter bar to cut about one 
inch above the ground. 

Window boxes may be 
planted. 
about 
compost. 


prepared and 
Fill with fresh soil containing 
one-third well rotted manure or 
Don’t forget to replace the 
drainage material in the bottom. Set in 
young, vigorous plants, water well and 
shade for a few days. 

House plants may be set outside for 
the summer. Fast growing types, such 
as Geraniums and Coleus should be re- 
moved from the pots and planted in the 
soil in a sunny location. Cuttings may 
be made later for next winter’s plants. 
Other slower growing kinds should be 
left in the pots and plunged in the soil 
in a semi-shaded location. 

Roses should be kept sprayed or dust- 
ed with sulphur to prevent blackspot 
and mildew. The plants grow rapidly 
and the new foliage should be kept pro- 
tected. Dusting is probably the most 
convenient method. Use only a good 
grade of very fine, especially prepared 
dusting sulphur. Ordinary ‘‘flowers of 
sulphur’’ from a drugstore is inadequate. 
Wettable sulphur is available for spray- 
ing and should be used with a spread- 
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er. One ounce of wettable sulphur to a 
vallon of water is a satisfactory rate of 
application. Watch for aphids and 
when present, spray or dust with nico- 
tine or pyrethrum preparations. 


Insects should be watched for in the 
varden. The sucking types may be con- 
trolled by dusting or spraying with a 
nicotine or pyrethrum insecticide. The 
chewing types may be controlled with 
arsenate of lead. Cutworms are often 
serious on newly set plants. Placing a 
paper collar around the stems ot young 
plants will protect them. 





Currant foliage, showing damage done by 


aphis. Spray early to avoid this 


T .ARLY May is not too late to set 
r+ tree and small fruit plants, if 
S—4 dormant or near dormant. stock 
iiay be had from nearby nurseries. Bet- 
ter than average care is necessary to 
ensure success if the weather is hot and 
dry soon alter setting the plants. If 
pail of wet peat moss and top soil at the 
rate of one-half of each is used to fill 
in around the roots the young plant may 
eet off to an earlier start. Mulehing 
to keep down weeds and conserve mois- 
ture, as well as watering in dry weather, 
are additional aids in starting late plant- 
ed nursery stock. Ordinarily, fertilizer 
should not be used around newly set 
fruit plants. 





Strawberries. The strawberry bed will 
need one hoeing between blooming and 
fruiting. It will be much easier, and 
less damage to the strawberry plants 
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These blueberry bushes in a planting in Mas- 
sachusetts have been heavily mulched with 
sawdust 


yt in the Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE + 


New York State 


will result, if it is done while the weeds 
are small. The hoe should be used with 
care to prevent injury to the plants and 
the roots which are near the surface. 
Weeds grow rapidly and draw heavily 
on the soil for moisture and unless their 
competition with the strawberry plants 
is eliminated the size and quality of 
the strawberry crop will be materially 
reduced. 

Strawberries are largely — and 
unless this is provided by the weather 
man it will have to come from a garden 
hose in sufficient quantity to wet the soil 
to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. Sprinkling 
the surface is a waste of time and water. 
The use of a porous canvas hose is an 


excellent method of waterine straw- 
berries. 
Raspberry suckers. In the raspberry 


patch suekers will spring up and grow 
rapidly. Unless many of these are sub- 
dued a veritable thicket will result. 
Chop off all suekers with the hoe leav- 
ing only those that spring up in the 
fruiting row which should be kept about 
a foot in width. These suckers may be 
taken up carefully with some of the old 
root and used to start a new patch. If 
handled carefully during cloudy weather 
and moisture conditions are good these 
suckers will get off to a good start. 


Currant aphid. Watch the currant 
bushes during May for the erinkly dis- 
torted leaves that indicate the presence 
of the currant aphis. Foliage that has 
‘aised a crop of this pest is badly dis- 
torted and much less efficient than the 
uninjured leaves. At the first sign of 
erinkling and reddening, spray the 
bushes thoroughly, directing the spray 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


at the undersides of the leaves where 
the aphids are feeding. Nicotine sul- 
phate, a tobacco preparation, is a stand- 
ard material for controlling aphids. 
Directions will be found on the con- 
tainer. 


Mulches. Gardeners who want to make 
the most of their pe should look 
into the possibilities of a mulch. Muleh- 
ing has certain adv: aan over culti- 
vation as a method of keeping down 
weeds and conserving soil moisture. Af- 
ter it is applied, it requires little atten- 
tion except renewing it 
Only a few large weeds will get through 
it and the soil underneath is always 
moist and in good physical condition. 
Soil temperatures are lower and more 
uniform beneath the mulch, a decided 
advantage with such plants as raspber- 
ries, currants and Blue- 
berries, too, grow unusually well under 
a muleh. As a muleh rots down it adds 
considerable plant food to the soil. The 
benefits of a muleh are most spore 
in a dry season, on dry soils and wit! 
shallow rooted plants. Under some con- 
ditions it is not too much to expect a 
mulch to double the yield of raspber- 
ries, blueberries, currants and gooseber- 
ries. 

Suitable mulching materials are wheat, 
oat and rye straw, marsh hay, forest 
leaves, pine needles, lawn ¢lippings, 
grass and weeds from vacant lots. Saw- 
dust has proven very satisfactory for 


once a Vear. 


vooseberries. 


mulehing blueberries. Enough of these 
materials should be applied to keep 
down most weeds. At least 3 or 4 


inches of material after it has settled 
will be needed. 














































May Vegetable Garden Pointers 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 





Tall varieties of peas need support which is 
easily supplied by placing cut brush along 
either side of the row as shown above 





U.S.D.A. photos 
It’s time to set out seedlings in the Victory 
Garden. Make adequate holes for each plant 
and apply water as the plant is set 


IG! Yes, and do a thorough job 
of it tor your vegetable garden 
is going to be more important 

than ever this year. Soil that has not 

been cultivated previously should have 
special treatment to prepare it for grow- 


ing vegetables, particularly the root 
crops. Mix the lime, fertilizer and ma- 
nure throughout the top six to nine 


inches of loam, pulverize the lumps and 
cover the surface trash and well. 
Proper preparation means more work at 
first but less work later and, what is 
more important, vegetables of better 
quality and more of them. 


Keep ahead of pests. It’s a lot 
to apply the ‘‘ounce ot prevention ’’ 
rather than the ‘‘pound of cure’’ 
necessary onee insects are well 
lished. I often hear a gardener say, 
‘‘Why, my plants are covered with the 
pests and there wasn’t a sign of them 
vesterday.’’ Now, nature work 
fast, but not that quick. 


sod 


asier 


so) 


estab- 


does 


No, nature really works rather slowly 


and deliberately. The Mexican bean 
beetle is an example. About June 10 
(New York), a few beetles will be no- 
ticed crawling over the bean plants. 
Apparently, they are not doing any dam- 
age. Oh, there may be a few small 
holes in a leaf here and there. Then 


suddenly, the bean leaves seem to lose 


their green color and in a few days 
nothing but a lace-like framework re- 
mains. Then we rush for the duster, 


get a ‘‘pound’’ of dust, cover the plants 
with it, and say the stuff is no good be- 
cause the bugs keep right on feeding. 
They are old and tough by this time 
and it will take many ‘‘ pounds of cure’ 
to kill them. The ‘*ounce’’ would have 
killed the beetles easily if it had been 
applied in time. 

Every gardener should find out which 
insects are most likely to cause trouble, 
about when to expect them, and control 
methods. Fortunately, most common 
pests live on a fairly definite time sehed- 
ule and can be anticipated. Here is a 
list of the tabulation below) 
which will probably find your vegetable 
garden this year. 

Choosing varieties. One of the most 
common questions asked by gardeners is, 
**What is the best kind of tomato (or 
any other crop)?” This is not an easy 
question to answer. The different an- 
swers, given by various authorities, 
would seem to prove that there is 
*“best’’ variety. In the of toma- 
toes, the following points should 
taken into consideration betore an 
telligent answer could be given: 
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pests (see 
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case 

be 
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Common Pests in 


Tue Pest THE Crop 


Cutworm Seedlings of all crops 
and newly _ set 
plants 

Cabbage maggots On all members of 


the cabbage family 


Tomato, potato and 
eggplant 


Flea beetle 


Most any crop, par- 
ticularly peas 
. All members of the 
cabbage family 


Aphis 


Cabbage worm 


Most of 


crops 


Cucumber beetle the vine 


Mexican bean beetle Most kinds of beans 


pests. 





From 


During 


Anytime \ 


If sufficiently interested, send to your State College for complete 


the Victory Garden 


Tue TIME THE CURE 


the time the Apply poison bait at 
garden is prepared 2-week intervals. If 
up to June 15 well scattered there 


will be no danger to 
birds or pets 
Corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion or a tar paper 
dise. To avoid, plant 
after May 20 
Keep a light coating of 
copper-arsenate on the 
leaves 
contact poison such 
as nicotine sulphate 
Kxeep leaves covered with 


the first 3 
weeks of May 


From time plants 
are set to July 1 


From June 1 to fall 


freeze non-poisonous materi- 
al, rotenone or pyreth- 
rum. If not obtainable 
use arsenate until 
heads start to form 
From the time the Keep a light coating of 
seedlings appear any contact or stomach 
to July 15 poison on leaves or 
cover plants’ with 
netting 
Beetles are laying Apply any bean beetle 
eggs June 5-25 material to both sides 


of leaves during this 
period 


and Aug. 5-25 


information on vegetable 














May in the Second World War 


(Continued from 


and is yet. I cherished the feeling that 
[ ought to be able with a little ingenuity 
to have fresh tomatoes by July 4, and 
not long after that I had the hope to 
eat sweet corn grown on the premises. 
It didn’t always work out that way, but 
it came near enough to make the hepe 
worth while continuing, and this year we 
are again going in for early things. 
as well as for good things. There won’t 
be any question as to the way in which 
our families will react to the oppor- 
tunity in 1943 to eat from the garden 
instead of from the ean, and in that 
way we are getting one of the very 
few benefits from a great war. 

May is a wonderiul month for the eye 
in the garden. Breeze Hill starts out with 
a joyous May Day usually, when the 
first Columbines join with many other 
of the native Ameriean beauties which 
show us how kindly nature ean be to us. 
If we have had reasonable forethought 
we ean be having Daffodils, and ean even 
see them begin to spread where their 
use in carpeting the ground will be most 
pleasing. I counsel any who read _ these 
words to visit other gardens’ within 
pedestrian reach and see how some of 
these things they do not have are bright- 
ening early May. Real gardeners are not 
happy unless they are giving away plant 
divisions, as well as seeds and bulbs, and 
there is the opportunity to get as well 
as to give in a fashion which will make 
the whole month joyous. 

If Pansies have been prepared for they 
will be at their finest and largest this 
month. Breeze Hill has always been, 
it seems to me, in the lead with big 
Pansies and fine Pansies. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. It has always 
seemed worth while to plant the preced- 
ing fall plenty of the best seed we could 
get (cheap and poor Pansy seed is abso- 
lute waste) which earried over in the 
inexpensive coldframes give us the plants 
to set out in late March and early April. 
These, generously nourished, always. re- 
spond, but this year 1 fear we won't be 
able to do the thing that has been a 
habit, which is that: under each Pansy 
plant would be put a half trowelful of 
nearly fresh manure to make that Pansy 
spread and be joyous. Some other source 
of fertility will have to be wangled into 
work for good Pansies this year. 

But the other biennials are coming 
along, and the days of the month are 
dotted with the stooping work of trans- 
planting these things we hope will please 
us in later months. 

| find recorded a storm upset on the 
tenth of May, twenty-five years ago, 
which took the center out of a beautiful 
Norway Maple which was the west end 
and the pride of one garden. It was a 
discouraging sight after the twisting 
storm which did this damage, and when 
I first had the Davey people come to 
look it over they turned thumbs down on 
the big tree. But I propped those thumbs 
up and by sufficient insisting managed to 
vet the tree wired together and what re- 
mained of the head filled with steel rods 
and cement to sustain it, The result was 
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a good great tree which is still in beau- 
tiful existence, so that I am rather per- 
sistent about tree injuries when one can 
have access to a tree surgeon who knows 
what to do, 


If I listed the bloom in the Breeze 
Hill gardens that gladdened our eyes 


a quarter century ago this May, the list 
would fill these pages. Why should I 
do it? Everyone knows that May means 
bloom and that if we keep after the 
garden it will abundantly reward us. We 
ean count on the small fruits which will 
reward us, as well as witness the begin- 
ning of the tree fruits that are later to 
be stored for winter. 

I don’t think many of those who read 
these words will go in for acres of pota- 
toes, and it doesn’t seem as if potatoes 


were much of a crop for the little garden 
All can have the other vegetables that 
are so rich when eaten fresh, and te 
those unfortunates who never tasted 
sweet corn a half hour from the plant 
or completely fresh and tender lima 
beans, 1 wish that they may know this 
joy this year. 

Toward the end of May, Roses have 
begun to make themselves felt definitely. 
Rosa hugonis will have been in bloom, 
preceded by R. primula, and _ possibly 
R. xanthina. The hybrid teas which are 
so sorrowfully overdone in most of our 
gardens wiil ‘be full of buds and many 
will be ready for use and enjoyment. 
The Rugosas will be at their finest, and 
May will merge into June with high re- 
wards for the gardener, who even in these 
gasless automobile-restricted days can be 
talking and walking and seeing about 
the garden improvements he has a com- 
plete right to want to make, 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGcaret McKenny 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Baltimore Oriole 


RINGING the brilliance of 

the tropie sunshine, the Bal- 
timore oriole’s orange and_ black 
plumage is a welcome sight in the 
garden. Its wild, free notes and 
melodious song are one of the hap 
piest sounds to be heard in the 
month of May. The oriole gained its 
name of Baltimore because its col- 
ors are those of the family of Lord 
Baltimore. 

The oriole loves to nest in the 
vicinity of man. Sometimes it may 
fly to the woods for food, but usual- 
ly nests near the garden or orehard, 
a favorite nesting-site being the 
pendant limb of the American Elm. 
There the female weaves her cradle, 
one of the most skilful bits of nest- 
building in the bird world. It is 
in the form of a long pouch and 
the female thrusts a string or fibre 
in one side, then reaches over and 
pulls it through, weaving it so se- 
curely and fastening it so firmly to 
the swaying bough that only the 
severest storm has been known to 
dislodge it. Supply a few bits of 
short lengths of string to the 
earnest builder and you will lighten 
her work of shredding fibre from 
milkweed and dogbane. 

The oriole is nearly 8 inches in 
length. The head, neck, upper back, 
wings and tail of the male are 
black; all the rest of the body is 
intense orange. The female is duller, 
the black being replaced with 
brownish and the orange with yel- 
lowish olive. The young are eol- 
ored like the female, 








Nearly all the oriole’s food is | 
animal, the various caterpillars 
making up a large percentage of 
the diet. Among the hairy ecater- 


pillars destroyed are the tussock, 
the Gypsy, brown-tailed, tent and 


Sketch by 
Grenville 





The Oriole 


Scott 
About ¥% Natural Size 
forest caterpillars, and also the 
fall webworm. The snap or click 


beetle is eaten greedily. This is the 
adult form of the destructive wire- 
worm, so devastating to corn, grass 
and garden crops. Other pests de- | 
stroyed include squash and cucum- 
ber bettles, bagworms, plant lice, 
seale insects and the sawfly. You 
ean see by this list that the oriole’s 


liquid song ensures the Victory | 
Gardener of a valiant ally. | 
The fruit of the Shadbush and | 


of the Mountain-ash are particu- 
larly enjoyed by the oriole, and 
the pair will feast on and feed 
their young wild berries and black- | 
‘aps, so it is always well to allow | 
a tangle of these berries to grow 
up on the boundary of the garden. 

















on “7K OH UN BS”“SOCIETIES 


Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


What is Your Club’s Percentage? 


sé E have a membership of twenty- 

two with an average attendance 

of sixteen,” writes a Georgia 

club, “and we feel this is a very bad aver- 
age. What do you think?” 

In this war year, with the limited driving 

possible, I feel that that is a fine average. 

Indeed, I think that anything over fifty per- 


cent is very good. But in normal years, 
even I would say the same thing. With a 


membership of a hundred a club rarely has 
an attendance of more than a third of its 
people at a meeting. What is the reason 
for this poor attendance? The most general 
excuse given to me by clubs’ officers is 
that there are so many things going on. 
What can you expect, with so many things 
to do? But a recent discussion of the prob- 
lem of poor attendance with the president 
of a club with fifty members gave a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

“When we have a really fine meeting, we 
get our members out, and guests too. When 
we have the routine meetings, we have very 
poor attendance. What is the answer? Are 
we having too many meetings? Our club 
has decided that that may be the answer, 
so this year we are going to have just four 
meetings, instead of last year’s twelve. 


We have planned to make these meetings 
so inspiring, so outstanding, so helpful, 
that nobody can afford to miss them. We 
are doing a great deal more about the pub- 
licity for these meetings. We are not spend- 
ing any more (nor any less) on the four 
meetings than we spent in the past on 
twelve. But we are getting more for our 
money. And that I believe is the answer 
to the problem for our club.” 

This Pennsylvania group opened its year’s 
meetings with every member privileged to 
bring a guest. There were ninety-seven 
people at the meeting, with a membership 
of fifty. Perhaps that is the answer for 
many clubs. 

Another Pennsylvania club (Hazleton) 
has reduced its membership dues from three 
dollars to one dollar a year—until the Vic- 
tory comes. That will keep people from 
resigning from the club but will it increase 
attendance ’ 

What is your club’s attendance average? 
If your club has worked out any plan to 
keep its members on their toes not to miss 
a meeting, won't you pass on the idea for 
the benefit of the many clubs that are 
deeply worried about their poor percent- 


« - 9 
ages: 





Looking for a Creed 


OING through a collection of garden 

club year books, I note the very gen- 
eral use of a “creed” at the beginning of 
the books. Also many clubs open their 
meetings with the recital of the club creed 
by the whole membership or by having 
someone read it aloud. A recent letter from 
an Illinois club asks me to suggest a creed 
for them. As there is such general interest 
in these little summaries of principles pro- 
fessed, I am glad to pass on a suggestion 
for finding creeds. Read Sunshine Maga- 
zine. This little “magazet” has been a 
welcome visitor in my home for many years. 
It is full of sunshine and a cheery phil- 
osophy of living. I am confident that you 
an find a creed in any issue, and a world 
of other good things besides. It is pub- 
lished ($1.00 a year) by The Sunshine 
Press, Litchfield, Illinois. More power to it! 


Primer of Conservation 


ONSERVATION seems to have slipped 

somewhat into the background of 
American garden club activities this year 
—to judge from the year books that have 
been coming to me. Everything turns to 
Victory Gardens, to prospective Harvest 
Shows, and to preparations for these activi- 
ties. However, the Conservation Chairmen 
of the clubs are still active, and the need 
for conservation interest is vital. Unlike 
oil, iron and other resources, soil is renew- 
able by man. Therefore every citizen can 
help in this important war work, 

In the November, 1942, issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Garden Club of America ap- 
peared “A Primer of Conservation” by Louis 
Bromfield. This has been reprinted and 
may be obtained at 25 cents for 10 copies. 


It is so inspiring, so thought-provoking and 
so helpful that every garden club should get 
at least ten copies. We must not forget 
in the personal production of vegetables for 
own tables the bigger aspects of garden club 
work, and conservation is at the very top 
of this list. 


A Garden Club Window 


ie a small Pennsylvania city, the very 
active garden club there has developed 
an ingenious plan for keeping itself in the 
public eye. A progressive real estate con- 
cern lends one of its big show windows to 
the garden club for three days every month. 
The club appoints a committee to decorate 
the window for that period. Each com- 
mittee makes as decorative and as helpful 
a window as it can. In January, a living- 
room corner may be set up, with a fireplace, 
comfortable chairs, and a low table which 
is piled with seed catalogues. In February 
you may find a huge garden plan drawn on 
blue print paper, encouraging the combina- 
tion planting of flowers and vegetables for 
this war year. The March window might 
show bowls and vases of forced flowers in 
bloom. April’s picture might be of the 





garden border, with blooming bulbs. In 
May, June, July and August we may see 


ideal garden corners, well planted bird 
baths, a livable terrace. Early fall might 
show a miniature flower show, with rows 


of entries of specimen blooms or of flower 
arrangements. A Victory Harvest Show 
might be September’s offering; fruit pic- 
tures for home decoration would draw the 
passerby in October. A Thanksgiving table 
would symbolize November, and for Decem- 
ber Christmas wreaths, door swags, and all 
sorts of holiday decorations. 

In every case, an attractive card in the 
foreground will tell the public that the 
Garden Club has planned this window, and 
mention the program of the approaching 
meeting. That is a new, stimulating and 
generally helpful kind of publicity for gar- 
den clubs. 


Flower Shows Given Away! 


¢¢ AT the five and ten cent store our club 

invested ten dollars in a hundred 
green flower vases. At each meeting eight of 
these are given out to whoever will take 
them, to be brought back at the next meet- 
ing with arrangements in them. The eight 
arrangements are judged, and records kept 
of the winners each month. After the meet- 
ing, the complete arrangements are taken to 
a list of sick people given to us by our Dis- 
trict Nurse. That means that they go to 
the poorer people who are much less likely 
to have flowers than our own club members. 
The vases belong to those who get the 
flowers, and the nurse tells us they’re really 
treasured. 

“At the June meeting of each year we 
have a report of the points won by different 
people during the year, and the club pre- 
sents a flower arrangement book or con- 
tainer to the winner, and a prize to the 


runner-up. This plan does not take any 
time from our regular club programs and 


activities but gives us all a great deal of 
pleasure. I wish you could see some of the 
arrangements brought in. In December, 
garden evergreens are used, combined with 
berries, and those are all very lovely. When 
there are no garden flowers, or wild ones, 
our arrangers occasionally buy flowers, but 
they cost very little because we have learned 
to use just a few with our garden greens.” 

This club has a membership of only fifty, 
but an average attendance of forty at meet- 
ings, and that is indeed a record. And, 
finally, they ask me not to mention their 
name. What modesty for a truly effective 
garden club! 


Working for the Camps 


ROM the president of the Garden 

Study Club of West University Place, 
Houston, Texas, comes this word which 
may well be pondered by clubs all over 
the country. Mrs. F. A. Huwieler writes: 
“The war has many people in depressed 
moods, but I fight not to give way to this. 
In every way I insist on clubs co-ordinating 
their work with war projects. As Good 
Will Chairman for Camps, I have mustered 
Houston clubs together and Ellington Field 
has been beautified with shrubs, trees, 
flowers and grass. At Christmas time our 
club sponsors a city-wide project—minia- 
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wreaths and 
soldiers.” 


ture trees (with small gifts), 
fruit baskets ,for the Ellington 


Potpourri 

HE Associated Flower Arrangers of 
T Massachusetts are conducting “The 
Boston School of Flower Arrangement” at 
Horticultural Hall, in Boston, on April 15 
and 27. May 13 and 25, June 10 and 22. 
Teaching is being done by Mrs. Arthur P. 
Teele assisted by competent committees. 
It is heartening to know that the creative 
art of flower arrangement still draws its 
followers despite all the war activities of 
the women of America, 


The Violet Crown Garden Club (Austin, 
Texas ) this suggestion for those 
who wish to show lettuce or other leafy 
vegetables: a bit of wet sphagnum moss 
firmed around the roots will help keep them 
fresh and crisp for hours longer. When mak- 
ing a display of vegetables this idea is 
particularly helpful. 


passes on 


* * * * * 


The Rural Garden Club (Anderson, In- 
diana), only three years old and with but 
25 members, sends me a most attractive 
little program with an immense amount of 
“meat” indicated for each meeting. For 
instance, the March 11 meeting called for 
a short talk and display of different types 
of evergreens by Mrs. Arthur Busby (the 
program chairman, incidentally). After the 
talk, twenty questions which had been pre- 


pared in advance and all related to uses, 


forms, habits and treatment of evergreens, 
were given to the club. Answers had also 
been made ready. It is easy to see that 
with this twenty-question basis, each meet- 


ing will have a high educational value to 


the members. 


From March through October, each meet- 
ing of the Three Village Garden Club (New 
York) is opened with a brief discussion of 
the native wildflowers of the month. The 
year’s theme is “Know your wildflowers” 
In its attractive little year book each 
month’s program is introduced with a poem 
about a native wilding in bloom at that 
season. Walt Whitman’s “The First Dan- 
delion” introduces March, and November’s 
inspiration is found in Whittier’s ‘The 
Last Walk in Autumn” 


a Washington club 
about the following, which 
articles. Can any of our 


Studying Pan-America, 
seeks information 
may be magazine 
readers help: 
“Phantom Gardens of Mexico”. 
“The Land of the Orchid”. 
“Guatemala and Panama” 
“Picturesque Hacienda Gardens 
America” 

“South American 
rangement’ 


of South 


Flowers and Their Ar- 


Ashland (Kentucky) Garden Club devoted 


one meeting last summer to a Wartime 
Economy Lunch. To discuss such a meal 
from the family, the guest and then the 


club point of view should offer much help, 
and the economy luncheon winding up the 
meeting would find the members with plenty 
of ideas to exchange on wartime meal plan- 
ning. The garden club is branching out 
into domestic 


science as a sign of the times. 
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-mense, 


American Rock Garden Society 


T the tenth annual luncheon of the 

American Rock Garden Society held in 
New York, March 17, Mrs. J. Norman 
Henry, eminent botanist and plant collector. 
was the feature speaker. Her subject was 
“Hardy Native Treasures for Our Rock 
Gardens,” and during the course of her 
remarks she suggested that during these 
busy days many European plants, which 
have not readily adapted themselves to our 
American climate, should be discarded and 
in their place we substitute native plants 


Meeting 


that need no coddling. She spoke, particu- 
larly, of three species of Rhododendron, 


R. speciosum, R. canescens, and R. alaba- 
which by natural hybridization have 
given us exquisite colors not even found 
in Mollis or Ghent hybrids. She recounted 
how she had found plants with rose, orange 
and other vivid colored ‘iooms and that 
these selected plants are now being propa- 
gated. In her experience, she said, they 
would take all kinds of weather including 
drought. 

In rapid succession Mrs. Henry showed 
by means of color slides many of the choice 
native plants which she particularly recom- 
mended. These included forms of Asclepias 
tuberosa, varying in color from pale yellow 
to deep red, many color forms of Iris verna, 
a very fragrant Iris cristata, Penstemon 
cobea purpureus and dwarf forms of 
Aesculus. 

The society’s president, 
presided over the meeting. 


Walter D. Blair, 


Delphinium Society Officers 
HE new officers of the 
phinium Society are: 
President, Thomas J. Nebill, La 
Ill. Eastern vice-president, Lester 
mann, Hingham, Mass. Central 
dent, Berg Madison, Moline, Ill. Western 
vice-president, Frank  Reinelt, Capitola, 
Calif. Sec’y-treasurer, Stanley Ohala, 5406 
N. MeVickers Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Edi- 
tor, Professor R. C, Allen, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Del- 
Grange, 
Brugge- 
vice-presi- 
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This poster, printed in six colors and measur- 
ing 14 by 22 inches, is available to garden 
clubs from the National Victory Garden In- 
stitute, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


E have long since passed the 300 
membership milestone. That will un- 


doubtedly be raised to 500 within 
the year. A few have been called into ser- 
vice; in the army, as nurses or some line 


of defense work. We are sorry to have to 
learn that two or three are seriously ill 
and hope to hear of a speedy recovery, long 
before this reaches our readers. 

There are a few Robins we would like to 
see grow. Amaryllis, Campanulas § (has 


some advanced members), Daffodils, Flower 
Arrangements, Color Schemes and Garden 


Pictures (not photos), Roses. These all 
have directors and some are already on the 
wing but have room for more members. 
Lilies No. 2 is not complete and there are a 
few places for those who are especially inter- 
ested in hybridizing Daylilies. There is a 
call for hybridizers of various plants. 

In response to many requests for “more 
letters” we give one from a man director, 
his first “starter off letter” to the Hemero- 


callis hybridizers: 
“T think that the Daylily was really the 
first garden flower we grew on our Mt 


Arab property. I went there about thirty 
years ago when my father bought a plot 
and built a summer home. One day I 
found some Fulva growing wild along a 
road on the way north and dug several 
roots. These took hold when almost every- 
thing else was failing my efforts and my 
interest in Hems grew. 

“Of the species I now have Minor, Flava, 
Fulva, Fulva Rosea, Dumortieri, Midden- 
dorfi, and Thunbergi. Aurantiaca did not 
survive the severe winters, which also hap- 
pened to some of its offspring such as Sir 
Michael Foster which I planted hopefully. 

“Of the common sorts I have Amaryllis, 
Cressida, Dr. Regal, Florham, Gold Dust 
(which I suspect is mislabeled), Goldeni, 
Gypsy, J. A. Crawford (lovely), Ophir (also 
fine), Sovereign (dainty), Imperator, 
Kwanso, Lemona (does not do well), Hy- 
perion (very fine), Maculata, Margaret 
Perry (I am fond of this), and Apricot 
(best of the earlies with me). 

Of Stout’s hybrids I have Mikado, 
nade, Cabellero (weak with me), August 
Pioneer, Dominion, Bertram Farr, Theron 
and Midas. I expect to add several of these 
this spring. 

Of the Betscher 
The Gem, Mrs. 


Sere- 


hybrids, I am 
Wyman (latest), 
Lemona, Gaity, Mary Florence, Golden 
Dream (almost blooms itself to death), 
Mrs. Austin, and some with mixed names. 
Also Gloriana. 


growing 


Modesty, 


“Of Norton’s hybrids I have Glowing, 
Louise Webster, Melo, Mongol, Woodridge, 


Mrs. Jones and some unnamed early ones. 

“Last summer I succeeded in a cross I 
have been trying to get for some time. I 
could never get Maggie Perry to set seed 
for me but last summer got four seeds from 
a cross with August ‘Pioneer, and’ two 
seeds from a cross with Fulva Rosea. For 


the other crosses I have made, I have used 
the ones that grow the strongest for me and 
which are largest and most colorful. I 
collected quite a bit of late seed from Hy- 
perion X Fulva Rosea, and some from 
Hyperion X August Pioneer. From the 
latter 1 hope to get a larger flowered variety 
with the lateness of August Pioneer. 
“Well, that will give you an idea of what 
1 am doing and I should like to know what 
you have done, so let me hear about it. 
Here’s wishing you success with your seed- 
lings and a great show in the garden this 
summer.”—STANLEY K. SAxTON. 














Queries and Answers Department 








Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Hunting for Old Geranium 


Years ago I ordered several Gerani- 
ums from Peter Henderson. Among 
them was a single Geranium, large 
white center, edged with wide border 
and markings »f erimson lake, or 
some called it a deep rose-pink. It 
lasted well in bloom and clusters were 
immense. Can some reader please tell 
me the name and where I can obtain 
it?—(Mrs.) BEssIE NUNN, ( Penna.) 


Is a Yellow African Violet 
Known? 


There is a yellow African Violet 
reported to be in the state of Kansas. 
So far I have heen unable to get any 
response when I have written. Will 
someone tell me where I can get this 
yellow African Violet?—Franc_ I. 
Hitt, (Ohio.) 


Xanthoceras Not Located 


Who knows where to obtain the 
shrub Xanthoceras sorbifolia de- 
scribed by Mrs. Paul Murdock of Ne- 
braska in the June, 1942, issue of 
FLOWER GROWER? After looking in 
several encyclopedias and Mr. Hottes’ 





book on shrubs, I ean’t find anything 
more on this interesting and hardy 
shrub.—IpDA Broren, ( Minn.) 


Who Has Rare Rhodohypoxis 


Has anyone had any experience 
with Rhodohypoxis seen in England 
but none in this country as yet. 
Does it need a rest or drying out 
period or should it be left growing 
and continually moistened ?—HARoLD 
Ruee, (N. H.) 


Double White and Purple Petunia 


Years ago I had a double white 
Petunia variegated with light purple. 
It was an old variety which I have 
not been able to locate recently. Does 
any reader know where I might ob- 
tain seeds or plants.—Mary KLopr, 
(Ill. ) 


A Tuberous Morning Glory? 


Where can I buy the tuberous 
rooted Morning Glory? The last one 
I had I bought from Vaughan Seed 
Store, and the tuber became as large 
as a big rutabaga.—(Mrs.) A. G. 
BisHop, (Ohio.) 


The Indore Compost Process 


Some time ago I saw a reference to 
“The Indore process of composting 
plant wastes as designed by Sir Albert 
Howard.” I should like to know more 
about this process. How does it 
differ from ordinary methods of pro- 


ducing humus from plant material ?— 
T. C. CorrMan, (Penna. ) 


What Plant Is This? 


Can anyone tell me the name of 
the evergreen tree or shrub that has 
a berry like a big red raspberry? I 
used to pick these around the ice 
eave near Coudersport, Penna.— 
(Mrs.) A. G. BisHop, (Ohio) 


White Strawberries 


Does any reader know where I can 
buy the white strawberry plant? I’ve 
picked many quarts around Bliss and 
Centerville, N. Y.—(Mrs.) A. G. 
BisHop, (Qhio.) 


Crown Imperial Bulbs Available? 


I have been trying to get Crown 
Imperial bulbs, but without success. 
Does any reader know of a source of 
bulbs ’—EpwarpD O'DONNELL, (Conn.) 


Garden Snowberry Wanted 


Where can I find Snowberry (Sym- 
phoricarpos laevigatus). I have heard 
it is much finer than racemosus.— 
ELIZABETH Morris, ({ Tex.) 


White Bee Balm 


Where can I get some roots of 
white Bee Balm or Bergamot——Dkr. 
D. V. Dow, (Ia.) 











Moss Phlox Likes Cool Soil 


Answering Virginia Whipper (Calif.) Feb- 
ruary 


Maybe California is too dry and warm 
for your Phlox subulata. The many va- 
rieties of the Moss Phlox may thrive on a 
bank or a rockery, but there has to be 
no lack of moisture below. The plants 
are deep rooting but they appreciate cool- 


ness; that’s why they thrive among good 
size rocks with their roots beneath. They 


do like sunshine in the spring but I’ve 
always noticed the rankest and greenest 
patches in summer are where they get some 
shade from trees. Fully exposed without 
protection in winter, the select sorts like 
Vivid and Camla are apt to kill out, while 


in summer if they get really dry, they 
just burn up.—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Ways to Grow Moss Phlox 


Answering Whipper = (Calif.) 


February 


Virginia 


{ have grown Phlox subulata for many 
years and at present have about 12 or 13 
varietie growing in my flower gardens. 
I grow them in different sections and this 
fact has helped me to grow better plants. 

My best plants grow in a border along the 


side of the house where the soil is rather 
sandy, not too fertile, and where they are 
exposed to the rays of the sun the whole 
year round. My plants in this section are 
in bloom about three weeks before any 
others in the garden. In summer this 
border is so dry that all I can grow here 
is the deep rooted type perennials and an- 
nuals. Ye*t these plants are as green and 
full as in early spring. 

One important fact in the success of 
Phlox subulata is frequent division. I have 
a small patch of land where, each spring 
after flow.ri ., I plant small slips from 
choice plants. These slips, in the course 
of two years, are large clumps. Then, when 
one of the clumps in the flower borders 
shows signs of old age, I replace it with 
a fresh clump. 

So, if you follow these instructions, sandy 
not too fertile soil, and good drainage, I’m 
sure you, will have good luck. They grow 
well in shade also.—Lovuis P. Rosa, (R. I.) 


Where to Get Pinks 


Answering Mrs. Fred M. Scott 
March 
Excellent varieties of Pinks can be ob- 
tained from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio. These include the old fashioned 
white, the new and very fragrant “Old 
Spice” a rich salmon color. These strains 


( Ala. ) 


do not burst their calyx as the old types 
do. 

I would suggest also trying the Japanese, 
known as Picotees in England. They come 
in beautifully streaked shades, and also 
Old English Cottage Carnations. These 
are more fragrant than the greenhouse type 
and are strong growing, and easily propa- 
gated from slips so that many plants can 
be obtained by the second year of plant- 
ing.—GEORGE 8S. ROWELL, (Ohio) 


Drought and Narcissi 


Answering Mrs. Henry Miller (Ill. ) 
January 
We have the same trouble here with 


Narcissi buds failing to open and blossom, 
and the other day in the “Pocket Book of 
Flower Gardening,” which I recommend 
highly to everyone, I came upon this line, 
“Tt is said that heat and lack of moisture 
at the roots are responsible for its failure 


to bloom.’”’—(Mrs.) FRANK Hopapon, ( Me.) 
Answering Mrs. Henry Miller (IIl.) 
January 
I have the double white Narcissus in 


several different locations, in rich and poor 
soil, sun ard shade. With me, soil doesn’t 
make any difference but the ones under a 
very large Maple tree, never weeded but 
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once, multiply so fast they soon get so they 
have very few blooms until reset. 

That has been my experience for more 
than fifteen yeass.— (Mrs.) CLAUDE C, CUR- 
Tra, (N. 3.) 


Old Pinks and Roses 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) and Mrs. 
Fred M. Scott (Ala.) March 


The old Roses and old-fashioned Pinks 
that you inquired about may be purchased 
from the Lester Rose Gardens, R.F.D. 5, 
Box 326, Watsonville, California. They 
will send pamphlet for ten cents.—HELENT 
Brock, (Calif.) 


Tender Bulbs in New Jersey 


Answering Reverend E. Rigby (Ontario) 
February 


Agapanthus and Clivias (Imantophyl- 
lums) not being truly bulbous, cannot be 
completely dried off. They rest during the 
winter and can be kept in a room or cel- 
lar if there is ample light and the tem- 
perature does not go below 45°F, for the 
latter. The Agapanthus can almost stand 
frost. The latter is a cool growing plant 
and can be flowered almost anywhere, but 
Clivias are heat lovers while in growth. 

Crinum longifolium is hardy in mild 
climates and with protection survives in 
the neighborhood of New York. C. moorei 
is more tender, but this and Longifolium 
are the parents of C. powelli which is a 
garden plant for mild climates. These 
Crinums make such big growth they are 
not suitable for window plants as_ they 
need huge pots or tubs. Starved, they tend 
to make a lot of offsets but don’t flower. 

Sprekelia is treated like an Amaryllis, 
but as it is normally an early summer 
bloomer the bulbs can be planted outdoors 
in the spring. Leaves follow the flower. 
Lift when foliage dies down. It is posi- 
tively not hardy in the North so cannot, 
like Amaryllis halli (Lycoris squamigera), 
be left in the ground. They are not so 
telling as an Amaryllis (Hippeastrum ) 
unless several bulbs are potted together 
because the flowers are rather spidery.— 
T. A. WEsTON, (N. J.) 


Source of Old Roses 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
catalogue lists the Cochets, Mme. Lombard 
and Dutchess de Brabant under the head- 
ing of Tea Roses. Very likely they have 
the others as theirs is the largest collec- 
tion of Roses in the United States.— (Mrs. ) 
Joun H. Watt, (IIl.) 


Old Rose Growers 
Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


You can get those old Tea Roses from the 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen St. Mary, 
Florida, and from Thomasville Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Georgia. 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, N. 
J., and Roy Hennessey, Hillsboro, Oregon, 
have large collections but do not cata- 
logue all of them.—R. Marion HatTrTon, 
Secretary American Rose Society 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


Duchess de Brabant, and the Cochets can 
be secured from Fruitland Nurseries, Au- 
gusta, Ga, Also Malmaison and Louis Phil- 
lippe. Isabella Sprunt and Madame Lam- 
bard from Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen 
St. Mary, Florida. Dixie Rose Nursery, 
Tyler, Texas, also has the White and Pink 
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Cochets. Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J. have a full list of these and other 
old Roses.—JuLIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


The Roses, Isabella Sprunt, Pink Cochet 
and White Cochet can be had from Heller 
Bros., Newcastle, Indiana; Dutchess de 
Brabant, Mme. Lombard, Pink Cochet and 
White Cochet, from Glen St. Mary Nursery, 
Glen St. Mary, Florida; and the Pink 
Cochet and White Cochet and the Dutchess 
de Brabant from McGregor Bros., Spring- 
field, Ohio.—J. S. REXWINKLE, (III.) 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


The Roses you are searching for can be 
purchased from Bobbink & Atkins Co., East 
Rutherford, N. J. A few of the varieties 
can also be obtained from the Waxahachie 
Nursery Co., Waxahachie, Texas. This firm 
lists more of the good old Roses than any 
of the other Texas Rose growers.—(MRs.) 
IGNACE FI RICK, (Kans.) 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


The old Roses, Duchess de Brabant, Isa- 
bella Sprunt, ete., may be had from the 
Lester Rose Gardens, Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia. They will send a catalogue upon 
request. I have ordered from this firm and 
have been pleased with the service and 
plants.—(Mrs.) Marton H. Hamo, (Calif. ) 


Answering Ethel Cobb (Va.) March 


I find the Roses you asked for listed in 
a recent folder from Rosemont Nurseries, 
Tyler, Texas, P. O. Box 839.—(Mrs.) Gro. 
L. Hayes, (Ohio) 


Hyacinth Bean On South Wall 
Answering Nellie Bates (N. Y.) March 


I would suggest red and white Hyacinth 
Bean, Dolichos, to cover your brick wall. 
They are also known as coral and jack 
beans. They grow easily and are quite 
ornamental and good even as cut flowers. 
Burpee carries the seed, and I imagine 
most other seed people do. 

I find the FLOWER GROWER interesting 
even though I am just a Sunday gardener, 
not even a week-ender.—W. DtuvaL Brown, 
(Va.) 


Vine For a South Wall 
Answering Nellie Bates (N. Y.) March 


Cobaea seandens is a fast growing hand- 
some vine. I have grown it for several years 
and found it attractive in all stages. The 
leaves are a deep green, it clings well, is 
pretty in bud and bloom, and even when 
the blossoms fall. The seed pods are deco- 
rative, like tiny watermelons. My plants 
are much admired.—(Mrs.) JOHN BARKER, 
(Penna. ) 


Mockorange Under Another Name 
Answering E. J. Griesel (N. J.) March 


You can get the Philadelphus purpureo- 
maculatus, Purple Mockorange, under a 
new name, Beautiful Star, Belle Etoile, from 
Interstate Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa, at 
$1.50.—(Mrs.) Davin Krinpie, (0.) 


Answering E. J. Griesel (N. J.) March 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, have a 
Philadelphus Belle Etoile which they de- 
scribe as having a purple blotch in the 
center. This may be what you are hunt- 
ing for.—J. DE GRAFFENRIED, (Tex.) 






Grow Rubrum Lilies in Part Shade 


Answering Mrs. George H. Payne (Nebr.) 
November 


The leaves of the Rubrum Lily become 
badly bleached when they are exposed to 
the scorching rays of midsummer sun. In 
time they drop off. This does not occur 
if they are in semi-shade but of course 
they should not be placed in a location 
where large trees sap all the moisture 
from the ground. 

I have had reports from successful gar- 
deners that Rubrum Lilies planted on the 
north side of the house have blossomed 
and increased in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. Here they have the necessary pro- 
tection from*the hot mid-day sun.—OLeéa 
RoLtF TIEMANN, (Mo.)} 


Photina Villosa Needs Sun 


Answering Harold G. Rugg (N. H.) Feb- 
ruary 


You do not say what sort of position 
your Photina villosa has, but the chances 
are your plant doesn’t get sufficient sun. 
The half hardy evergreen kinds I recall 
liked a sunny wall position and the decidu- 
ous villosa probably needs shelter or at 
least lots of sunshine. Bailey’s ‘“Cyclo- 
pedia” indicates such a position with a 
rather light soil. It’s something to be 
able to have this Photina live in New 
Hampshire.—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Ground Cover for Poor Soil 


Answering Dorothy M. Prentice (N. Y.) 
October 


For growing in a poor sandy soil where 
even quack grass turns brown in hot sum- 
mer weather, try Tunica saxifraga. You 
can run the lawnmower over it, walk on 
it, etc. It’s easy from seed, in fact, mine 
is all over the lawn from a plant in the 
rock garden.—FLORENCE L. NELSON, ( Mich.) 


Fragrant Bearded Iris 
Answering Berta D. Gerard (Va.) May 


The lovely Iris Frieda Mohr and the re- 
liable tall blue Iris Pallida Dalmatica are 
both delightfully fragrant, though most of 
the other named varieties, I know, have as 
little odor as the wood Violet.—Maup Mc- 
CorMICK, (Colo. ) 


Episcia Called Brazilian Coleus 


Answering Mrs. William T. Mears (Ind.) 
March 
The McGregor Bros. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, list Episcia fulgida as Brazilian 
Coleus.—(Mrs.) RALPH W. Berst, (Ohio) 


Improved Persimmon Found 


Answering E. H. Brunk (Va.) March 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess Anne, 
Maryland, list an improved Persimmon.— 
(Mrs.) Geo. L. HAYeEs, ( Md.) 


Has a Peach Plum Tree 


Answering Walter J. Muilenburg ( Mich.) 


The Peach Plum is listed in the 1938 
catalogue of the Oregon Gardens, 515 N. E. 
Columbia Boulevard, Portland, Oregon. I 
have one in my small orchard on Hood 
Canal, Washington, bought from a nursery- 
man in Seattle whose name I can no longer 
remember.—Lioyp L. SMAIL, ( Penna.) 
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Growing Peanuts 


By (Mrs.) R. J. Duncoms, (Minn.) 


in the South, are also quite adapt- 
able to northern gardens. Although 
not profitable commercially, a few hills 
may be grown in any garden. They do 
not yield as heavily as in the South, but 
will give enough for home consumption. 

There are two varieties to choose from, 
giving a choice between size or flavor. 
The Early Northern variety yields small, 
well-filled pods and lots of them on the 
vine. Being early, they will ripen any- 
where in the corn belt. These are of a 
better flavor than Jumbo, which vields 
very large pods. This kind is not as early 
as the first variety mentioned, but one 
may be reasonably sure of a crop, even 
in the North. 

Peanuts like a soft loose soil. They 
should not be planted until the ground 
gets thoroughly warm in the spring when 
beans are planted. They are planted a 
foot apart with 2 inches of soil covering 
them and should be kept well hoed 
throughout the season. Cultivation ceases 
when peanuts form. 

The yellow flowers have an interesting 
habit of inserting themselves into the 
mellow soil, where they complete their 
erowth, forming nuts. At this time the 
plants may be well hilled up for the pro- 
tection of the young peanuts forming 
under the soil. 

Peanuts in more southern climates may 
be pulled when ripe and hung up to dry 
in an airy shed. When cured the nuts 
are gathered, cleaned and sorted, In cli- 
mates where frost comes sooner, in late 
fall when the peanuts have ripened, we 
pull the plants and having freed them of 
any clinging soil, dry them on an ele- 
vated screen in the sun, having free eir- 
culation of air. After being thoroughly 
dried, they may be cleaned and stored for 
future roasting. 

Birds are very fond of cracked peanuts 
placed on their outdoor feeding tray, 


Pirrtie se although generally grown 


Asclepias Currassavica 


By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


HOUGH Asclepias currassaviea, or 

Blood-Flower, a member of the 
milkweed family, is listed as a tropical 
plant, a tender perennial, and is recom- 
mended for the greenhouse or a winter 
pot plant, it is just as satisfactory as an 
innual here in the Midwest. From seed 
sown the first part of April, it produced 
looming plants by the middle of July 
which persisted till frost, with the tallest 
talk over 40 inches high. The flowers 
ire a brilliant orange-red in color, much 
ike Butterfly-Weed (Asclepias tuberosa) 
but with smaller clusters, lasting well in 
xood condition. The foliage is dark 
vreen, smooth and shining, much like 
the leaves of an Oleander. The seed 
pods are about 2 inches long and slender 
ind when ripe they burst open and are 
“gone with the wind” if not closely 
watched. This is an interesting plant 
though not as ornamental as some. 


Lat 





Tonics for Tired Nerves 


This year—above all others—recharge your 
nerves... renew your lagging spirit! Our out 
door living schemes are wide in price range, 


varied in assortment...give unlimited pleasure. 


For New Things Under The Sun: Request booklets: Summer Furniture 
"*FG4"; Garden and Barbecue Accessories “FGS”; Housewares “FG1”. 


A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER NINETY-FIVE YEARS 


145 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bug-a-boo 

-—-GARDEN SPRAY— 

SEE HOW HEALTHY 
FLOWERS STAY 


WITH THIS HANDY 
GARDEN SPRAY 













































T KILLS or controls 

practically all garden 
pests. A little goes a 
long, long way — 4 oz. 
make 12 to 18 gallons 
of highly effective spray. 
Easy to mix...won’t clog 
sprayer. Use freely on 
all flowers and shrubs. 
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* Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 

Hop . OUFECTIVE OR ww 
Ca Aovraristo Woes 






















Buy at leading hardware, drug, garden 
supply, and department stores 


Bug-a-boo 
GARDEN SPRAY 


BY SOCONY-VACUUM =+ =: 

























Ask Your Hardware 
Dealer about UNION 
Right Repair Handle 
Service — 

Makes Broken Tools 
Good as New — 
Preserves Tools You 
Can No Longer Replace! 


With new tools so scarce, 
many stores have installed 
“Tool Repair Corners’’ to 
help you maintain the tools you already own, 
now needed for your Victory Garden. If your 
dealer does not offer this service, write for 
our free repair manual. 

THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
541 Hocking Street, Columbus, Ohio 


SPEEDLINE “oe 


sgete) 5.) 
MAY, 1943 
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People who can do work 





like this have learned 


to be a good judge of their own work. 
Arrangement by Mrs. C. G. Cole 
(Photo by M. E. Hewitt.) 















By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Authors of 
E are going to have flower ar- 
rangements this season, and lots 
of them—made of garden flowers, 

ot wildflowers, alone or in combination, 

depending upon what is available. There 
are at least sixteen weeks of flower abund- 
ance ahead of us. We may go through 
the process of making as many as twen- 
ty-five or fifty arrangements during that 
time, each one adding a happier note in 

a world that sorely needs such things. 

What is going to be the quality of 
these arrangements? Are your arrange- 
ments going to be any more effective in 
late September than they are in early 
May? What are you going to learn from 
your own experience? 

All of us are helped and stimulated 
immensely by reading instructive ma- 
terial, by seeing other people’s work, by 
lectures and diseussion. All of these 
things, however, mean most if we are 
training ourselves to be good judges of 
our own work. This takes training. Most 
of us, untrained, are likely to be either 
mercilessly eritical of our own work or 
rather self-satisfied about it, never in 
either case looking at it objectively. In 
spite of this we can become our own best 
judge. 

The hardest time to detach yourself 
from your arrangement is just as it has 
been completed. When -you have finished 
your arrangement and placed it, don’t 
start fussing over it, but rather walk 
away, and decide that from that moment 
on, it is no longer your work, but a dec- 
orative unit within your home. In the 
days that follow, don’t look for flaws (or 
perfection), but try to notice your spon- 
taneous reaction before it has time to 
become censored or rationalized. If you 


“Creative lower Arrangement” 


find it very hard not to handle the flowers, 
you may be sure you did not sueceed in 
getting the effect you wanted. Patching 
up a poor arrangement rarely makes a 
good one. It is far more satisfactory to 
start fresh then and there, if you feel 
you must, or to do better the next time. 
If you failed to get the effect you wanted, 
you may be the only person who knows 
what you were trying to do and therefore 
you may be the only one to diagnose 
your failure. That one reason why 
you can be your own best judge. 

If you have diffieulty in becoming im- 
personal about your arrangement, a most 
helpful little trick is looking at it in a 
mirror. Seeing it in reverse this way 
makes it seem almost as objective as an- 
other person’s creation, 

Here are a few routine questions you 
might ask yourself in regard to an ar- 
rangement you have lived with you 
are about to start a new one (answer 
them from memory) : 


1. Was the 


is 


as 


heaviest the 


part of ar- 
rangement. in the logical center? 
2. Was the balance good? Was it too 


heavy on one side or the other, or toward 
the top? Was the arrangement too heavy 


for the vase? Was it adequate for the 
vase? 
3. Did the stem lines seem to radiate 


from a common point ? 

4. Were the colors related to one an- 
other—either in a clear, clean contrast, 
or in a satisfying blend? 

5. Did the flowers and container be- 
come a_ satisfying unit, tied together 
either by color or design or both? 





For this year especially we might add 
another question: 



















TRI-OGEN is an 
amazing spray 
that helps you to 
grow better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 
water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. Write for 
free bulletin on Rose Culture. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon,N. Y. 














Ask: Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. ES) Fed t-2e) fonts 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Everything for the 
home garden in packets 
or bulk, on display at thousands 
of dealers. Write for name of deal- 
ef nearest you. 

"At Your Service Since 1896'' 
Besides Quality Garden Seeds and 
Lawn Grass, you may be interested 
in ‘‘Pa-Se-Co’’ Brand Seed Corn, 

Millet, or other Field Seeds. 

FREE GARDEN RULER 

Page’s Garden Stick, 18 inches > with qiesting 
data covering 53 garden plants, distance between 
rows, depth to sow, distance apart in row etc. 
Used right in the garden when planting. Send 6¢ 
in stamps today to cover mailing. Also ask for 
free ‘‘Garden Guide’’ or ‘“‘Corn Manual.’’ 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 


P.O. Box B-16 Greene, N. Y. 


‘“‘MIRACLE”’ Fruit Trees R4, 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple hie ars — pa and late ap- 











ples, ss an bovis apples, eating 
apples, coo! ee. applies. 
S-in-1| Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keifer, 


Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce 
5-in-1 Peach be eee hee Golden “Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. 
S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums. 

S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian. 

Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
* 





ARDEN TRACTOR & / 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CC. 

Box 507 
Dunbar, W. . .. 

























6. Is my arrangement essentially cheer- 


ful and gay? 
In order to be able to answer “yes’’ to 
this last, you will want to have bright 


red, orange and orange-yellow playing a 


part in your arrangement. If none of 
these colors go well in your rooms in 


their more usual forms, your choices may 
he along the line of cerise, Newport pink 
or other more exotic variations of these 
colors. Light colors and a touch of bril- 
liant color may produce an effect of light 
hearted gaiety. For joyous arrangements, 
the flower selections should be compara- 
tively lavish, with the radiation of stems 
out at both sides, usually, as well as up- 
wards, 

Here are a few suggestions for gaiety 
for this month. If you are using early 
blue Iris, combine them with bright red 
or cerise Tulips. With the later blue 
Iris, try Oriental Poppies. Try the 
bright orange Siberian Wallflowers or 
Daylilies of the same color with yellow 
or creamy Iris. In a smaller arrange- 
ment you might use golden Doronicum 
dises with Mertensia or Jacob’s-ladder 
and Lily-of-the-valley. 

Your big suecesses of the season will 
be determined for you by the family and 
neighbors: they will not be able to sup- 
press an exclamation and happy comment 
over an unusually satisfying picture. The 
not-too-suecessful ones will probably have 
to be spotted and diagnosed by you, but 
you can do it! 





Success With Spring 
Wildflowers 
235 ) 


(Continued from page $ 


ber of the Lily Family, does well in any 
situation—at the base of trees, along 
north foundations, in sun or shade. The 
foliage effect is its desirable feature as 
the greenish bell blossoms eall for little 


more attention than do the blue-black 
fruits which follow. The foliage is use- 


ful for bouquets. The False Solomon’s 
Seal (Smilacina) has a plumy head of 
white blossoms which is more pretentious. 


Treating these wildings as one would 
any hardy plant, they have thrived in 


my garden beyond all expectations bring- 
ing a wealth of rare beauty. When spring 
after spring these frail children of the 
field push through the crust of the earth 
that becomes so hard and cold and for- 
bidding during the long winter months, 
I know that not only will there “always 
be Roses in England” but there will al- 
ways be flowers everywhere. If man fails 
to do his part the wildflowers “Tilled by 
the rain and the sunshine and sown by 
the hand of God” will carry on. But 
why not plant some in your own garden 
this spring? 





- LANTABBS 


Give Victory Gardens this “extra boost” of rich, 
~ balanced, convenient plant food TABLETS providing 
Nitrogen and Vitamin B, for early, big yields of 
tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, all vegetables. 
PLANTABBS make garden flowers flourish. Satis- 
+4 faction, or money refunded. Local dealers or, 
‘\} PLANTABBS CO., Baltimore, Maryland. 
10c — 25¢ — 50¢ — $1.00 — $2.75 





Plant High Quality 


BULBS 


5 Great Prize-Winning Novelty 


DAHLIAS 


Introduced in 1941 
ALL AMERICAN. 


salmon. 6 ft. 
mense blooms. 
$4. each 

BLUE MOON. Gorgeous blooms 12” dia. 
Lavender-purple. Last year $6.50; 
this year $3. each. 

CROWNING GLORY. Giant mallow-pink 
flowers. Gold Medal Winner, New Yor 
$4. each 

DOROTHY LAMOUR. Orange, 
Beautifully formed, 
each. 

EDITH WILLKIE. 


pion. 


Mulberry-rose 
high, covered with 


1942 price, $6.50. Now 


10” 


free flowering. 


dia. 
$4. 


White all-time cham- 
Blooms up to 15” dia. $5. 


Special Collection Offer 
5 Dahlias, 1 each of above $17.50 
(value $20) 
Red—W hite—and Blue 


GLADIOLI 


Immense flowers, brilliant red, pure white 
and near-blue, open progressively on tall 
straight stems about 4 ft. high to give 
you the national colors. 

Plant every 2 weeks beginning April 25 
for a succession of blooms. 


Special Collection 


Red—W hite and Blue Sorts 
30 bulbs, 10 of each 
75 bulbs, 25 of each 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York City 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, 
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Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore 









Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. Extra ff 
large flowers, with all beautiful colors (t 
and shades found in Pitzonka’s Pansies. 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask for our 
Pansy booklet in color. 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 

Box 153 Bristol, Penna. 








DELPHINIUM 
SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flowers on 
tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from lightest blue 
to deepest indigo, lavenders and pastels. 10 for $1.00 
DREER’s DE LUXE HYBRIDS—Very prolific. Large 
flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide range of blue 
shades, both singles and doubles. Mildew resistant 
10 for $1.00 

BELLADONA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY’’—Our 

prized standard variety. Lovely shade of light blue. 
for cutting. 12 for $1.00. 


most 
Fine 


BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED’’—Our standard dark 
blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the border and cut- 
ting. 12 for $1.00 


CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms 
prolong your season of bloom. 
glistening blue. 12 for $1.00 
NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW-—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on request. 
Planting instructions with each order. Potted plants 
and shipped in dirt to insure safe planting 60c¢ each. 


later in season; will 
Graceful spikes of bright 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford, Illinois 











FLOWER GROWER 


















Hey Mom, 
the APHIS 
are Here! 





) \/BLACK LEAF 
AN w 40° 


You get an economical and efficient in- 
secticide when you mix 114 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” with a gallon of water; 
add a little soap. It is effective on aphis, 


leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insects. 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. It is economical. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 


Packages for Full Strength 4103 









YobaccoBy-Preducts 
& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 





LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
“a If you want BETTER PANSIES 
.) than your neighbors, plant 


. THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed........$1.00 

3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed. ..$2.00 

Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed..... $ .90 
This world famous strain will give you immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems, Cultural 
and Marketing Suggestions Free, 


To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator 





Cypress Set: 2. chairs, 


$2750 


6 
settec cotfee table, side 
PIECE table, and footstool..... 
Freight Prepaid East of the Pacific Coast 


The Litthetree Company 


Dept. F Winter Park, Florida 


IMPORTANT NOTICE . . . ORCHID AMATEURS 


Due to delay in color plates, our 1943 Catalog— 
offering over 1000 varieties of ORCHIDS—flower- 
ing plants as well as unflowered seedlings—will 
be ready May 15 instead of March lst as previ- 
ously announced. Price fifty cents, refunded on 
purchases of $5.00 or more. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1¥2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Hybrid Amaryllis from Seed to Flower 


(Continued from page 226) 


sively to foliage when given a strong 
nitrate diet, Amaryllis will respond not 
only with leaves but also with a rapid 
size inerease of the bulb. The develop- 
ment of as many leaves and as large a 
bulb as possible is the best assurance of 
flowers. 

Moisture is better retained in the soil 
by mulching than by cultivation. 
Amaryllis roots like to wander and a 
good many of them will be found close 
to or on top of the soil. Cultivating be- 
tween the rows will almost certainly 
hinder rapid growth. 

Handled as outlined the average size 
bulb will be one to one and one-half 
inches in diameter when the threat of 
frost makes it advisable that they be 
moved inside. 


Second winter. The seedlings, now 
about 16 months old, must be carefully 


dug and either replanted in pots or 
boxes and kept growing, or else per- 
mitted to dry off without replanting. 


Of the two the former is preferred if 
space is available, since some ot the 
plants will probably bloom the follow- 
ing spring if they are kept growing. If 
active growth is maintained from seed 
to flower the eyele can be completed 
in 20 to 22 months, but it is not often 
that I obtain this result. For this reason 
I generally dry off the seedlings et this 


age and resign myself to waiting an 
extra year for the flowers. The extra 
vear is, in my estimation, more than 


compensated for by eliminating the care 
and space required to keep them grow- 
ing, space better devoted to a new 
batch of seedlings. 

If kept growing they should be given 
the same care as was suggested for them 
the preceding winter in community pots. 

If dried off it is important that they 
be spread out so as to be well aired, 
otherwise mildew and rot will decimate 
the bulbs. Never store the bulbs in a 
box or bag until they have been dried 
for at least two weeks and the leaves 
are dry. Leave the roots and leaves on 
the bulbs during the drying out period. 

When dry I always remove the leaves 
by cutting off the neck of the bulb about 
half an inch above the main portion 
of the dry bulb. I am of the opinion 
that long-necked bulbs are less sure to 
bloom. At any rate, the dry neck is 
better cut off because it takes along with 
it a major portion of the mealy bugs 
that might be in hiding. The roots are 
best left on since they dry more slowly. 
The dry skin should remain in place for 
the protection that it offers. 

If possible, place the dry bulbs in a 
closed container and fumigate, outside 
the house, with deadly cyanide. The con- 
centration of cyanide can be high with- 
out damaging dry bulbs, provided the 
exposure is held to not over two or three 
hours. Failure to fumigate may result 
in a serious infestation of mealy bugs 
which, during the winter, will multiply 
rapidly, causing the bulbs to shrivel and 


delaying the flowers for as long as two 
years. 

When bulbs are dug in the fall, they 
may have from two to six offsets. Since 
the plant has not bloomed, we know 
nothing of its quality. Hence the safest 
thing to do is to keep the offsets in the 
same pot or bag with the parent until 
the flowers show whether they should 
all be kept or all discarded. 


Dried-off bulbs may start to grow any 
time after Christmas, even though they 
are not potted. Stand these bulbs up- 
right but do not pot unless you want 
to give them an early start. Should any 
ot the larger bulbs show a flower sheath, 
which will appear at one side of the 
central leaf growth, it should be potted, 
watered and placed in a light, warm 
place. Do not expect too much of these 
two-year-old flowers because they are 
not truly representative. However, poor 
shape, generally due to long narrow 
petals, usually does not show much im- 
provement in later years. 

It is well to hold back small bulbs not 
expected to flower. A temperature of 
about 50° F. and darkness will usually 
discourage top growth.’ Different batches 
of seedlings will vary in their reaction 
to the advent to spring. 

The dryed-off bulbs should go into 
the open ground as soon as frost-free 
nights are reasonably assured. Repeat 
the planting technique of the preceding 
summer. This year the spacing will have 
to be greater. An early start is helpful 
inasmuch as the plants have more time 
to establish a strong root system. Bulbs 
with leaves should not be put outside 
until danger of frost is completely past. 
It is probable that even a heavy frost 
would not seriously injure the soil-pro- 
tected bulbs, but leaf damage would cause 
a severe setback. 

This should be the last summer re- 
quired to bring the bulbs to blooming 
size. Past experience has shown that 
only about ten percent will require an- 
other year. 

The heavy fertilization of the preced- 
ing summer should be repeated. It can- 
not be over emphasized that leaf growth 
in summer means flowers in winter. It 
is well established that a flower embryo 
forms with the development of every 
fourth leaf. 

Blooming size bulbs. When dug in 
preparation for the winter in which the 


bulbs are expected to bloom, there are 
three alternative methods of handling. 


Each has its drawbacks, as well as its 
good points. 

1. Plant in pots or bench and encour- 
age growth. This is a desirable method 
since the bulbs are in prime growing 
condition at flowering time. Contrary to 
a large amount of published misinforma- 
tion, the rest period is not required for 
flower development by hybrid Amaryllis. 
Most Amaryllis species will demand a 
rest period and will take it regardless of 
treatment. On the debit side of the 








ledger for this method is the eare and 
space required for such evergreen treat- 
ment. The flower buds do not appear 
any earlier in winter and in fact may be 
a bit later than dryed-off bulbs. 

2. Plant in pots and then gradually 
dry them off. This is probably the most 


popular method of handling. Such 
preparation eliminates practically all 
attention until about Christmas, at 


which time water and light should start 
the buds. 

3. Dry the bulbs with bare roots. This 
is the normal commercial! method and 
practically all bulbs for the retail trade 


are so handled. It provides the most 
compact method of both storage and 


fumigation but its principal drawback 
is that it involves potting at about New 
Years and the storage of soil until that 
time. 

Choose for yourself. I have most fre- 
quently used a combination of the second 
and third methods in recent years. Dig 
the bulbs and dry completely. Then, be- 
fore winter makes outside work impos- 
sible, pot them up using a soil mixture 
of garden soil, sand, peat moss and dry 
manure. Don’t water after potting. The 
moisture in the soil will gradually evapo- 
rate so that eventually the pots will be 
dry. Place the pots in a cool cellar or 
attie and this drying out process will be 
retarded. Wait until New Years before 
watering, then soak well with tepid 
water and withhold water until the bulb 
shows signs of growth. Then water as 
required. 

Shortly after the first watering you 
may expect to see a bud sheath begin 
to emerge. This may be before, after or 
collateral with the leaf development. A 
well developed bulb may also show a 
second or even a third bud. The buds 
will alternate from one side of the 
central leaf growth to the other. 

Once a bud shows, it is important that 
the soil be kept moist and the plant be 
given as much light as possible. 
bud grows it will be necessary to rotate 
the pot every few days to prevent the 
stem from bending toward the light. 
The flowers will number from two to six. 

The warm, dry atmosphere found in 
most homes will cause the flowers to 
droop in two days. Fuel rationing will 
make the plants happier since a tempera- 
ture of close to 60° F. will prolong the 
life of blooms to a week, or longer. 

Make up your mind, before you start 
raise Amaryllis, not to save every 
seedling that you bring to flower. Many 
will have poor shape or “blotchy” colora- 
tion. Save the best and destroy, or give 
away the rest. If you give them away 
you may start a fellow gardener. on the 
road to becoming an Amaryllis enthusiast. 

This is the culmination of all the time 
and effort spent. The display should be 
ample reward, especially since these bulbs 
will, with eare, last you the rest of your 
life. 

Hlybrid Amaryllis offer a_ pleasant 
hobby for those who desire a maximum 


to 











As the | 


of enjoyment in winter and a minimum | 
of work and care in summer when their | 
inclinations may lean in other directions. | 


Floral “prosperity” will be achieved 
when there are Amaryllis in every home. 
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ACOMDLETE PLANT FOOO 
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KEEP "EM GROWING WITH 


AGRICO 


OUR Victory Garden is food insur- 

ance for you and your family. Protect 
your investment by using AGRICO. Sup- 
plies the plant foods that soils lack and 
vegetables must have. Economical—pays 
for itself over and over in increased yields 
and gives you more delicious vegetables, 
richer in minerals and vitamins. Agrico 
is used by the nation’s leading vegetable 
growers. Backed by over 80 years’ experi- 
ence in making fertilizers for farm and 
home. At all garden supply dealers. 


THE NATION’S LEADING 


FERTILIZER 











Unusual Vegetables 


Trip-L-Crop Climbing Tomato, Rhubarb Chard, 
Climbing Cucumber, Oak Leaf Lettuce, Celtuce, 
Garden Huckleberry, Pkts. 0c ea., 3 for 25c. 
% FREE Our ‘43 Vegetables & Flower Garden 
Guide 
Planting charts, descriptions, culture. 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 

Dept. F, Pasadena, Calif. Since 1907 











HERBS PERENNIALS 
|| ROCK PLANTS FERNS 


Choice varieties of Hemerocallis, 
Japanese Iris, and Delphinium 


Catalog on request 


HILDEMERE GARDENS 


Wawa, Pa. 














Send for 





Ai ™N Gelax 


¢ a Leaves 





E. C. ROBBINS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


100 Assorted Perennials, for sun or shade 
delivered $7.85. Flowering Spring to Autumn. 


catalog listing Ornamental Plants, Trees, 


Shrubs, Ferns, Vines, Orchids and Blue Ridge Wildings. 
ine Suitable for every planting. Nursery Grown, 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


Ashford, McDowell County, 
North Carolina 










BEAUTIFUL 




















The lovely, sweetly-scented 
Daffodil or Basket Flower. Its 


tening white, marbled with 
green. 
are an excellent border 
may now be planted outdoors. 


ERFIELD’s Long Island grown 





FLOWERFIELD 
offer. 


is proud to 





ISMENE 


Peruvian 
mam- 
moth, trumpet-like blooms are of glis- 
emerald 
FLOWERFIELD’S beautiful Ismene 
flower which 
FLow- 
Ismene 
bulbs are unusually large, insuring the 
gardener of the most gratifying results. 
make 


SEND FOR THE NEW 


1943 FLOWERFIELD 
GARDEN CATALOG, 


ower: 


34 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long leuk: N.Y. 


this 


ISMENE 
50c. each., $5.00 doz. 





FLOWER GROWER 








* 
Juseces 





anaemia 


of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with Ag oe gl 
prt tr: eongeen small amount of this gas- 


meng F wder poured directly into the 
ant ee all ants se erestontigt CYANOGAS 
is simple to use and AMAZINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. A little goes a long way. Keep a 
supply on hand. Drug, hardware, seed stores 
carry CY ANOGAS or can get it for you! 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


HYACINTHS 


Early spring fragrance and bright cheerful colors of the 
hyacinths are a delight to all gardeners. We have a good 
stock of these rare bulbs, choice varieties.’ 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR MAY 
3 Bulbs $1.00 @ 12 for $3.50 

You may have your choice of white, yellow, blue, pink, or 
MIXED COLORS. Postpaid. ; 

Write now for illustrated bulb catalog of hyacinths, tulips, 
daffodils, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 

Olympia, Wash. 


FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F 
) oe 
FOREST 
Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 


Complete Forest Tree Price 
List. 




















Per 1000 
2-yr. American Red Pine....... $10.00 
S<vr. AUMTIOR BO wcececesces 15.00 
2-yr. Colo. Blue Spruce......... 10.00 
S-9r. Beste PINS .6.cs6cescesecs 15.00 





MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 


Indiana, Penna. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality ¢ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 

















HOMEMADE FERTILIZER FOR 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Grow vegetables chockfull of Vitamins with home- 
made fertilizer, using NO chemicals. Results in 
w big reduction in colds, etc. “Organic 


Englend sho 
Gardening” tells how. 6 months, $1.00, including 
booklet on How to Make Organic Fertilizer in Only 
‘ 3 Months, using leaves, kitchen waste, etc. < 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 8E 





EMMAUS, PA. 


a 


Tricker’s 
Colorful 










Preto most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
a Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 

to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write for 


FREE FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 
iP TRICKER 10, 


FOR THE WATER GARDEN 
3515 Brookside Ave. .,, 3523 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 
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Chrysanthemum Tips 


(Continued from page 231) 


for this 


factory purpose, and they are 
available in various colors. 
A list of some 35 of the better doers 


selected from the 130 varieties which we 
grew outdoors in the season of 42 is 
appended. The height of the plants and 
the blooming dates are from the reeords 
of that year. All were grown for mass 
display, i.e., for the maximum number of 


blooms. Some we have found also to be 
satisfaetory disbudded for large blooms 
(D) or grown as for disbudded pot 
plants (P). When a variety was in 
good bloom at the end of our show, No- 
vember 7, the time from which it was in 
this condition is indicated; otherwise the 
time through which it was attractive is 
given. 





Drops of Gold: 

Very attractive. 
Golden Fairy: 
(P) Golden Herald: 


its season. 


satisfactory. 


(P) Silver Ball: 
have found. 


(P) White Doty: large pompon, 


(D) Hilda Bergen: 


without any disbudding. 
Ethel: button, medium, from Oct. 30. 


Red Hussar: single, short, from Oct. 


Bright Eyes: 
Nov. 5. 


Pink Dot: 


(DP) Henrietta: 
any way, bloom-very long lasting. 
Jewell: button, medium, Oct. 15 to 30. 
in every way except color. 
is darker than Jewell. 
(D) October Rose: 
October Glow: 
well; 
Persian Rose: 


large flower, 


Claret: 


garden list. 
Rapture: 


Symphony: decorative, very 








Selected Chrysanthemums for Outdoor Bloom 
YELLOWS 


small button, rich yellow with pink center, 


large flower, tall, from Oct. 15. 
large pompon, rich yellow, medium, from Oct. 28. 
Judith Anderson: button, short, from Oct. 
(D) Mrs. H. E. Kidder: large flower, tall, from Oct. 15. 
Rodell, Imp.: button, medium, Oct. 10 to 30. 


(D) Yellow Ambassador: large flower, medium. Oct. 
(P) Yellow Doty: large pompon, rich yellow, 


WHITES 


(D) Betsy Ross: large flower, tall, from Oct. 25. 
large pompon, medium, from Oct. 15. 


Irene: button, medium, Oct. 15 to 25. A good white companion for Rodell, Imp. 
(DP) Silver Sheen: large flower, medium, from Oct. 15. 
medium, 
Dotys and a good white in any company. 


BRONZES 


(DP) Glitters: large flower, medium, from Oct. 30. 
large flower, tall, from Oct. 25. An 
(D) Keystone: large flower, medium, from Oct. 25. 


Goblin is similar 


REDS 


(P) Carlina Lee: large pompon, short, Oct. 15 to 30. 
Caliph: decorative, medium, Oct. 15 to 30. 

Clara Jameson, Imp.: button, medium, Oct. 15 
15. 


PINKS 


(DP) Angello: large flower, medium, from Oct. 25. 
small button, light pink with dark pink center, 
Companion to Drops of Gold. 

(P) Lilian Doty: large pompon, tall, Oct. 25 to Nov. 5. 
medium pompon, tall, Oct. 25 to Nov. 5. 
Yellow Dot is yellow with dark pink center, otherwise identical. 


LAVENDERS AND PURPLES 


large pompon, medium, from Oct. 15. 


Dark pink and White Jewell are identical 
The latter is light pink rather than white, 
A very popular trio with our guests. 
medium, Oct. 15 to 30. 
large flower, medium, Oct. 10 to 25. 
grown for display we prefer it to October Rose. 
button, medium, from Oct. 
form of bloom not quite so good but has remarkable 
button, deep wine color, medium, from Oct. 30. 


Sarda: medium pompon, purple, from Oct. 15. 
The following two are very 


difficult to classify for color but are exceptional 
Chrysanthemums and have a place in any garden collection. 


decorative, medium, Oct. 15 to 30. Should be planted with the bronzes. 
tall, Oct. 15 to 25. 


short, from Oct. 30. 


Vigorous grower. 


20. Exceptionally good. 
An old standby. 
Possibly the best yellow button of 


15 to 30. 


from Oct. 25. Vigorous and very 


An old timer and hard to beat. 
The purest white that we 


Good grown any way. 
from Oct. 25. The aristocrat of the 


Late but one of the best. 
old favorite. 
Yields blooms up to 5 inches 


and a week earlier. 


So far our best early red. 
to 30. 


Always a_ favorite. 


and general favorite. 
short, Oct. 25 to 


A beauty 


Pink with darker ‘center. 


Exceptionally 


good grown 


the former 


Disbuds well. 
Surprisingly does not disbud 


10. About the same color as Jewell; 


lasting qualities. 


Both are from the 


Should be planted with the pinks. 
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Plant Names 


(}= of 
grower 


the troubles of the flower 
is the diffieulty of finding a 


flower he wants under a name he recog- 
nizes. The same plant may be known un- 
der several common names and perhaps 


more than one botanical name. In order 
to eliminate some of this confusion, a 
joint committee was appointed a number 
of years ago including representatives 
of scientifie organizations in the horti- 
eultural field, botanists, florists, and the 
nursery trade. The result ot their la- 
bors has been published as ‘‘Standard- 
ized Plant Names.’’ While it is possible 
that not every one will agree with their 
selection of names in every case, it is a 
real step forward. We should all try to 
conform to ‘‘ Standardized Plant Names’’ 
in labelling material for garden planting. 
The publisher is J. Horace McFarland 
Company, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Seedless Tomatoes 


ps the January 29 issue of “Science” 
(Lancaster, Penna.) is reported the 
preduction of seedless tomatoes by treat- 
ing plants with the fumes of naphthoxya- 
acid at or before the time the blos- 
soms opened, Seedless fruits have been 
produced previously by removing the 
stamens from slightly immature flowers 
and treating the pistil with growth pro- 


eetie 


ducing chemicals such as are used for 
rooting cuttings. Even seedless water- 


melons and muskmelons have been pro- 
duced by chemicals, but not on a com- 
mercial seale. The writer in attempting 
to eross ordinary tomatoes with L. 
peruvianum found that the cross pol- 
linated flowers develop into normal 
fruits but have no seeds. 


Longevity of Weed Seeds 


oe an experiment started by Dr. Beal 
at Michigan State College (East 
Lansing) in 1879 to test seed longevity, 
seeds were buried which have been dug 


up at 10-year intervals and tested. It 
has been found that evening primrose, 
yellow dock and mullein seed may live 


60 years; black mustard, 50 years; purs- 
lane, pigweed, ragweed, peppergrass 
and plantain, 40 years—all of which in- 
dicates that it is poor policy to let weeds 
go to seed in your garden, then plan on 
eradicating them by burying them. 


Tomato Flesh Color 


MONG the older varieties of toma- 
+ toes there are only two colors of 
flesh—red and light vellow. Where the 


red flesh is covered with an orange skin 


University of 


Latest News About Plant Science 


New Hampshire 


we have so-called red tomatoes, when 
covered with a clear skin we have a pink 
variety. When the yellow flesh is covy- 
ered with orange skin we have an 
ordinary yellow variety, and when cov- 
ered with a clear skin we have a so- 
called white variety. Recently a new 
characteristic has been discovered in 
which the flesh is the color of an orange. 


Varieties of this kind are much more 
attractive than yellow. Two such are 
Jubilee an All-America winner, and 


Orange King, a determinate variety. 


Best Keeping Onions 


| tare to 618 of the 
U. &.-D. A. 


Cireular 


(Washington), onion 
varieties ranzve trom the best to the 


poorest as keepers in the following or- 
der: Australian Brown, Yellow Globe 
Danvers, Southport Globes, the Spanish 
varieties, and finally, poorest of all, the 
Bermudas. These facts should be 
into consideration in planning your 
‘*Vietory Garden’’. The best storage 
conditions for onions are a cold temper- 
ature near the freezing point and dry 
air. 


Vitamin B, 


ROM some of the popular articles 
Fe: the subject, one might think 

that a sure way to get double 
crops was to water the plants with vita- 
min B,. In truth, most plants manufae- 
ture vitamin B, themselves and its ap- 
plication gives no result whatsoever. 
Only occasionally are good results 
cured. Two recent abstracts in the Ex- 
periment Station Reeord (U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C.)—one from Texas, 
the other from Cornell University—sup- 
port this conelusion. 


se- 


Food Value of Vegetables 
1% a study of the comparative food 

value per man hour expended, the 
University of California’s Truek Crops 
Division (Davis, Calif.) lists spinach, 


winter squash, potatoes, carrots, ecab- 
bage and tomatoes as near the top, 
while watermelons and muskmelons, 


bunch beets, lima beans and peas are 
near the bottom. 


Recommended Strawberries 


MONG the newer varieties of straw- 

berries Catskill, Pathfinder, and Dres- 
den are well worth a trial in the North. 
These are the selectees out of 70 new 
varieties tried at New Hampshire Ex- 
periment Station (Durham). 





taken | 











More Productive 


VICTORY 
GARDENS 


Now you can have an earlier, bigger, 
betterand more productive VICTORY 
GARDEN of your favorite vegetables 
and fruits by VITAMIZING this new, 


easy way with 
iTAM | Ay rx 


VITAMIZE 










No Fuss, No Mess, No Bother. No special 
Nozzle, No Special Sprayer, No Extra Attach- 
ments to buy. The VITAMIST Cartridge fits 
any garden hose or automatic sprinkler. Simply 
insert Cartridge into hose, turn on the water 
and sprinkle. One VITAMIST Cartridge will 
Vitamize 1,500 square feet of area. VITA- 
MIST will also assure you of a most luxuriant 
lawn. Requires only one application a week. 


THIRTY WEEKS’ SUPPLY .. . $100 


For Sale in garden sections of de- 
partment stores hardware stores, 
florists, seed ro | nursery stores. 

Ifyour Dealercannot supply 
you, order direct from 
BURGESS SEED & PLANTCO. 
329V.S., GALESBURG, MICH. 








PLANT TIGRIDIAS—NOW 


May is the month to plant Tigridias. If you haven't 
any, please write at once for free catalog. 


Better order your LILIES, 


too, for Fall Planting. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187F Everson, Washington 








Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAM ¢ co. 
Irvington, N. 
Des Plaines, nL 


RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 
Red, purples, pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 


Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDEN'S, gies Texas 






















23 miles north of Houston. U. Ss . Highway 75 
GIANT and DOUBLE VIOLETS 

| Special 4 all different DOUBLE 

Violets. White, Marie, Russian & 

Parmer, $1.00 OR—2 Giant Elk, 

Royal Purple, blooms 2” across. 

Stems up to 12 in. leaves 5 in 

Fragrant, sturdy plants $1.00 P ost 

>aid in U. 8S. with culture and 


catalog of 35 Varieties of Violets. 
. PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
3 Route 2 Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 








pre 


ee 
IRIS--DAYLILIES--PEONIES 


Ask for our free 1943 catalogue de- 
scribing 5 outstanding new Iris and 5 
glorious new Daylilies. 





Also introducers of famed 
Wabash, Amigo, Dubrovnik, Sable 
and Copper Rose 


Hundreds of Iris, Peonies, and Day- 
lilies all fully described in this new 
issue. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


427 West Market St. Bluffton, Indiana 











FILOWER GROWER 











FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! 
An effective, time-tested treatment 
against fungus on roses, delphinium, 
grapes, cucumbers, etc. For many years 
a favorite with rosarians. One pint 
makes fifteen quarts of spray. Invisible. 
Easy to apply. Buy at garden supply 
stores. Write for free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Building 


Beacon, N. Y. 













PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result of 
50 years breeding, 
Steele’s Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


. 
Pansies 
now featured at your florist or seed house, 


Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb 
texture. Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 
ou with plants or seeds send for our descriptive 
circular 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Lid FREE, your copy of the 1943 STAR GUIDE to 


Portiand, Oregon 








Good Roses. Describes 169 dependable roses of all 
types, shows 84 in full color. Includes many “All- 
American Rose Selections,’ our newest novelties, 
Og and money-saving special offers on expert-selected 


groups for various uses, Get your copy today, 


Lda ,..7HE CONARD-PYLE CO, 


West Grove, 404, Pa. 





YOUR SPRING 
GARDEN 
Our 1943 Clematis folder—illustrating in na- 
tural colors new varieties, as well as old 
favorites, to give beauty and color to your 
spring garden—is yours for the asking. Write 
for your FREE copy today! 
JAMES 1. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y¥. 
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Vegetable Garden Pointers 


(Continued from page 241) 


1. Personal desires—do you prefer a 
large or small fruit, colored red, 
yellow or pink, acid or sweet, ete. 

2. Location of garden—section’ of 
country, frosty, wet or dry, ete. 

3. Method of culture—is plant to be 
staked or grown flat, is the soil 
rich or poor, ete. 


In looking over the various magazines 
this spring I have noticed at least a 
dozen varieties recommended for plant- 
ing in the Victory Garden, from the 


small, early Farthest North, the new 
golden Jubilee, to the old timer Late 
Stone. The enquiring gardener then 


writes to his State College and is sent 
a list of ‘‘Standard Varieties’? which 
recommends (early) Bonney Best and 
Marglobe (late). For more definite in- 
formation he then turns to his neighbor 
who has gardened for many years and 
is regaled with the merits of Ponderosa 
and Red Beauty a variety of rather 
hazy parentage, seed of which he has 
saved for years. What is the beginner 
to do? I suggest he plant most of his 
arden to the varieties listed by his own 


or 
Fa) 


State College. Then if he has the de- 
sire, plant a few teet of row or set a 


few plants of some of the other varie- 


ties. As a rule most varieties of a 
vegetable grown well, picked at the 


right stage and eaten immediately will 
taste good. However, it’s wise to get a 
‘catalogue from some reliable seedsman 
and study the description of the variety 
closely. There may be some detail given 
that is very important in the successful 
culture of that particular variety. For 
example, in the deseription of the Vic- 
tor Tomato it says, ‘ta sturdy deter- 
minate type.’’ This means that it ean- 
not be staked, tor the growing points 
become blossom clusters making the 
plant a dwart that can be set as close 
as 2 by 2 feet. Some seedsman describe 
it as a ‘‘self pruning’’ variety. Many 
of the new extra early varieties that 
have appeared on the market during 
the past few years are of this type— 
Farthest North, Victor, Bounty, Fire- 
steel, Early Chatham, ete. 

Another example is the Thomas Lax- 
ton pea which is frequently recommend- 
ed as a standard variety of ‘‘dwart 


type However, catalogues describe 
it as 3 to 34 feet high. Therefore, it 
might be best to provide a_ support 


(brush or wire) for it or at least allow 
more space than usual between the rows 
for it to tall over. 


Timely tips. Keep ahead of the weeds 
and grass. A half hour of cultivating 
before the weeds are half an inch tall 
will do more ‘good than two hours work 
a few days later and be a whole lot 
easier. If convenient, cultivate as soon 
as the surface dries off after a rain. 
This will stir up the sprouting weed 
seeds and expose them to the dry air 
which will quickly kill them. Do not 
cultivate more than an inch deep. 

Keep out of the garden when the 
soil is soggy. It is fun to walk up and 
down the garden rows on a_ pleasant 


evening to see how things are coming, 
but if your soil is at all clayey and it 
is wet, you will pack the soil so hard 
air cannot get down to the roots, and 
when it dries the surface will crust and 
crack open. 


Thinning. Give every plant a 
chance to grow. When plants are so 
close together that they have to com- 
pete tor light, food and moisture they 
will grow ‘%pindly and produce | poor 
quality vegetables. Thin out the seed- 
lings as soon as they get large enough 
to handle, but pull them out carefull) 
in order not to disturb the roots of re- 
maining plants. Distances between 
plants recommended in catalogues are 
only for your guidance, there is no need 
to be exact. 

Plant short continuous 


rows tor a 


supply of tender vegetables. Quick 
growing crops such as lettuce, bush 
beans and beets ‘‘go by’’ their best 


eating stage in a few days. This means 
that if they are not used immediately 
they will get tough, bitter or stringy. 


Poles for beans. Use substantial poles 
for beans and give them a solid hold by 
putting them down 15 to 18 inches into 
the ground. Pole beans love to climb 
so give them a chance, use poles 7 to 5 


feet above the ground. If you cannot 
get husky poles, then set them tepee 


fashion, tying 3 or 4 together near the 
top to better support the heavy vines 
during violent showers. 


Starter solutions. During the past 
few years, experiments in several states, 
particularly New Jersey, have shown 
the benefits from using a ‘‘starter solu- 
tion’’ when setting plants. The solution 
consists of a weak dilution of some com- 
plete soluble plant food. A number of 
these soluble fertilizers have appeared 
on the market, some for use in growing 
plants in water, sand or gravel (soil- 
less culture), others for use in the back- 
yard garden. When the plant is set, 
the soil around it should be saturated 
with the ‘starter solution’’, at least a 
quart to a plant. If one of these solu- 
ble fertilizer mixtures is not available, 
any ordinary complete commercial fer- 
tilizer containing chemical nitrogen can 
be used, including the new 3-8-7 Victory 
Garden fertilizer. Dissolve a_ heaping 
tablespoon of the fertilizer in a gallon 
of water. This can best be done by 
putting it in a cloth bag and suspending 
it in the water. If this is not done, the 
insoluble parts of the fertilizers will 
cause trouble by plugging up the holes 
in the watering can unless the spray 
spout is removed. <A quart of this solu- 
tion applied to a plant such as broccoli 
and tomato, or to each foot of row of 
such crops as carrots and lettuce every 
three weeks, will make it unnecessary 
to use any other fertilizer. However, 
as this is a somewhat tedious task I sug- 
gest you use your regular fertilizer as 
usual with an application of the “starter 
solution” at the time of planting to get 
the plants off to a good start. 











Adventures in Poppy Breeding 


A. E. Curtis, 
discloses the 


r | ‘HERE are two distinet methods of 
breeding, line breeding and cross 
breeding. Line breeding is the 

logical method, as it builds up an im- 
proved strain of a selected color. Cross 
breeding, however, seems to hold better 
possibilities of producing something dif- 
ferent in both form and color, so for 
over fifteen years I have used cross 
breeding. 

Vigor of growth is of prime import- 
ance and some of our new floral intro- 
ductions fail for lack of it. 

My seedling Oriental Poppies are left 
in the crowded seedling bed to bloom. 
Of course, the weaker ones die and I 
may lose some of the finest colors, but I 





meen 


Photo courtesy Wayside Gardens 
A typical bloom of pink flowered Curtis 
Giant Oriental Poppy 


am not tempted to save weaklings. From 
this method there have developed a few 
Poppies showing larger size, stronger 
growth and heavier bloom stems than 
any I have seen. This season four of 
these are being introduced under the 
name of Curtis Giants. They are not 
related and the superior vigor can only 
be explained as hybrid vigor. 

The parentage is so much a matter of 
numbered seedlings that it would mean 
nothing to an outsider, but some of the 
named varieties that were in the parent- 
age might be of interest. The parent- 
age of my four new varieties follows: 

Curtis Giant Flame. Flame-red. This 
largest of all the Curtis Giants came 
from an attempt to produce a finer Wun- 
derkind and all the parents of the two 
seedlings used in the cross were Wun- 
derkind crossed with Enchantress and 
Ethel Swete; but nature has her own 
idea of what she will reproduce. 

Curtis Giant Mulberry. A distinctly 
new shade. The color is what you could 
produce by blending the colors of En- 
ehantress and Mahony, the main fac- 


a recognized Oriental Poppy authority, 
background of his 


latest originations 


tors in the parentage. This variety 





should be planted in half shade as the | 


color will burn in bright sun but holds 
much better than others in this color 
class. 


Curtis Giant Flesh Pink. A pure light 
pink with no trace of salmon. Orange- 
red is a color to avoid because 90 per 
cent ot the seedlings are orange-red 
regardless of parentage, but I could not 
resist planting a few seeds from a very 
large orange-red seedling and this was 
the result. 

Curtis Giant Salmon Pink 
from the crossing of two fine 
pink seedlings. 

Planned and carefully kept 
breeding records sometimes seem useless 
in the face of results, but they are actu- 
ally of great value in eliminating many 
useless crosses and allowing the plan- 
ning of the spring campaign in advance. 
[I am no longer working with these four 


resulted 
salmon- 


erosses 


Poppies but with their children and 
grandchildren. Other fine seedlings 


have already appeared, 
pure yellows and rich mahogany shades, 
but a seedling needs a four-year test to 
be sure it is entirely reliable. 





Elizabeth M. Bodger 
LIZABETH M. BODGER (Mrs. Her- 


man J. Baertschiger), hybridist of 
Bodger Seeds, Ltd. of El Monte, Cali- 
fornia, passed away March 16, six days 
following the birth of her first child. 
She was well known to readers of FLow- 
ER GrROoweER for her comprehensive arti- 


cles on annual flowers. The last article 
she wrote for publication appeared in 
the March issue under the title “Who's 


Who in the Zinnia Family.” 

In 1941, when her first article appeared 
in FLowER Grower, the following account 
of her work appeared: 

Elizabeth M. Bodger 
tion of being one of 
gifted plant hybridizers. 
studied romance languages at Pomona 
College, the urge to follow in the foot- 
steps of two generations of horticulturists 
was too strong. Miss Bodger therefore 
attended Cornell University from which 
she received her Master of Science degree 
in 1927, majoring in plant breeding and 
floriculture. She joined the family firm 
of Bodger Seeds, Ltd., in California after 
graduation; became Hybridist in charge 
of all hybridizing activities in 1930. Some 
new flowers resulting from her work are 
Wilt Resistant Asters of all types, in- 
cluding the new Princess varieties, Fan- 
tasy Zinnias, and Cosmos Orange Flare. 
The Bodger firm is one of the largest 
producers of flower seeds in the world. 
Several years ago, Miss Bodger married | 
H. J. Baertschiger. 


has the distine- 
America’s most 
Although she 


including some | 








RARE AND 


TULIPS satire ware 


— But You Must Act Quickly! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive Tulips are 
exceptionally rare. Through great diligence, the 
country’s foremost specialists in these finer, true to 
name varieties has made a wide selection available 
to those who act promptly. The supply of these 
hard-to-get tulips is strictly 
limited, and will soon be 
sold out. Tulip fanciers are 
urged to place orders now 
from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. Send— 
now—for free c*'alog 
NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
“it’s Tulip Time in Hol- 
land, every year in May.”’ 






















NELIS: ,&®. TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
Nelis Nurseries, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Mich. 


NEW AND UNUSUAL IRIS 


We Have Introduced, Louise Blake, Melitza, 
Fairy Lustre, Mary Vernon, Snow Carnival, 
Java Sky, Tishomingo, Sharkskin, Comrade, 
Coral Mist, Silver Lustre, and Many Others. 
Catalogue Contains Best Tested Iris 
If Interested Write For Catalogue 


FAIRMOUNT GARDENS 








Lowell, Massachusetts 








““FRISNOLL*? 


A List of New Iris from a Breeder's Garden 
Including Sonrisa, Full Measure, Adelanto, 
Late Sun and Three Sisters 
Send for your copy 


FRED DE FOREST 


R I. Monroe, Oregon 








PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,”’ so hundreds 
have written us; a Catalog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D, PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Grou Your Own 


"Vegutables 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY. Lewis Gannett 
called this book "first among the 1942 
victory garden books.” It now includes 
a new section by Albert C. Burrage with 
photographs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day 
Garden that you can almost put into 
your living room and that can feed 
four people for four months. 


Dept. Z 











+--Teor off and mail to your bookstore or fo-- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me f GROW 
YOUR OWN VEGETABLES, at $2. 0. each 


| enclose . Charge my ‘accf. 


Name . Xo etivedeth 


Address 
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THE OLD 
AAWKVEW DIRT 
“i y| DOBBER'S 


Vibe eevee 





DY v** 
e GARDEN 
BOOK 
By Thomas A, Williams. A book 


based on the questions of the millions 
| who listen to the Old Dirt Dobber’s 
daily broadcasts on garden problems. 
The best tested methods of raising 
flowers, trees, shrubs graphically set 

2.79 


forth. Llustrated. $ 
At All Booksellers 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


116 East 16th Street, N. Y. 














With the best part of 
our force gone to the 
army we will plow un 
der a lot of old = sorts 
and devote our time to 
giving better care to 
new and modern sorts. We are proud of the fact 
that Robert Schreiner listed two of our new Irises 
in his 100 BEST and we have a new lot of Dwarf 
Iris Seedlings. Most all from Arenaria, a yellow 
(seems the long desired midget yellow) with ex- 
tended falis making it ideal for looking down on. 
These are sturdy growers and good increasers; an- 
other has some varigated markings, etc. 


Get our new list for details 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


Count on us as usual to give ° 
fine value in good plants. Lafontaine, Kansas 


RABBI, pROTEcTiON 
7 


ENS 
1? yyctoRY GARD 
ait ft 


Spray once week with 3 


tea- 
spoonfuls D-X Nicotine to 1 gal. | J 
water. This well-known insect ( | = 
spray is the next best protection 


to a rabbit-proof fence. Controls 
insects, too. Order from your 
dealer or write us. 1 gal., $10.75; 
1 qt. $3.95; 2 pt., $1.40; 1% 
o2., 35¢. 


Mail orders only. 


























B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. S, 50 Church St., New York 








AND ANTS 










REPELS DOGS, 








@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it, It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 104 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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Grow Columbines From Seed 


(Continued from page 229) 


Nene 





Aquilegia Crimson Star has deep red outer petals and a white center 


Aquilegia, Crimson Star, is one of the 
newer hybrids introduced from England. 
It has large blooms with white petals, 
and sepals and spurs of deep blood erim- 
son, a combination of almost 
unique among long spurred Columbines. 
The plant is vigorous, sending up flower 


eolors 


stems profusely, thus giving it a high 
decorative value in the flower border. 
Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids are very 


long spurred and are unexcelled for their 
range of colors and for their sturdiness. 
The Mrs. Scott Elliott long spurred 
hybrids also have a wonderful color range 
with very long-spurred flowers. 
Aquilegia longissima is a grand Amer- 
ican Columbine with lemon-vellow flowers 
and pale yellow spurs often 4 inches long. 
A. cerulea is the wild Rocky Mountain 
Columbine, a glorious blue with white 
corolla. This requires fifty to sixty days 
to germinate. It is not so long lived in 
my garden as are most of the other 
varieties. It loves moist shady places, 


The Common American Columbine 
(A. canadensis) 18 a dainty scarlet and 
yellow species, smaller but more bril- 
liant m eolor than the long stemmed 
hybrids. It is especially attractive on a 
semi-shaded hillside. It self-sows readily 
and blooms from May until July. 

A. clematiflora has a spurless flower. 
It comes in several shades. I do not care 
for it, but some like it. 

A. alpina is a short spurred variety 
for the rock garden. It has bright blue 
flowers in great profusion. 

A. flabellata nana alba is a quaint 
Japanese dwarf and is said to be one of 
the finest for the rock garden. It forms 
compact tufts of light blue-green foliage 
and has waxy white flowers on 
stents. I have not grown it. 

The Columbine is highly reeommended 
to the amateur gardener for its sturdiness, 
adaptability, and the ease with which it 
can be handled, and for its unusual grace 
and beauty. 


6-ineh 

















Your Garden of Verse* 


Green Miracle 


Blades of grass break through the clod 
By millions, billions—here is sod. 


Proudly gnarled old branches ache 
As their leaf buds swell and break. 


But the growing makes no sound 
In the air or on the ground. 


Not a motion stirs the trees 
Save the whisper of the breeze. 


In the grass no sound is heard 
Save rustlings made by mouse or bird. 


Yet the land is lush with green 
Where the gray of frost has been. 


Silently has come to pass 
A miracle in tree and grass. 
—M. E. UscHoLp 


Maytime 


Catkins swinging, 

Zephyrs bringing 

Scent of appleblooms; 
Insects weaving, 

Dewdrops leaving 
Sparkling webs and looms. 
Brooks are spilling, 

Sweet songs filling 

Thrush and robin throats; 
Warm showers soaking, 
Pond frogs croaking 
Spring’s ecstatic notes. 


White clouds floating, 
Woodchucks gloating 
Over tender greens; 
Gay flowers blowing, 
Gardens growing 
Joyous Maytime scenes! 


—Mary C. SHAW 


Early Garden 


Narcissus and blue hyacinth are here, 

Their fragrance drifting on the air of 
spring; 

Tall tulips shed a golden light to clear 

The winter mists from my remembering. 


Once more the laughter of the daffodil 

Enchants the dawn; the purple crocus lies 
Upon the dark, moist earth—a dream to fill 
The lonely heart when all this beauty dies. 


Magnolia nights go softly down the moon, 
The young grass stirs beneath the budding 
tree; 
soft tears 
soon 
Be one in time with poignant memory. 


—GILEAN DOUGLAS 


And fall because this will too 


New Hat 


The dogwood is lifting 
A whitestarred veil of lace, 
Its giant blooms are drifting 
Before Earth’s smiling face. 


Polka dots; shades of green; 
A carefree, jaunty pose. 
Gone is dull, winter mein 
Along with cast-off clothes. 
—VERA 


JOYCE NELSON 


* Reagers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column, 


Garden Plot 


I love a little garden where I can work and | 
dream— 

A gay and golden garden where I can plan 

and scheme 

Just how to plant my flowers to make them 
most bewitching— 

To get my fingers in the soil my hands are 
fairly itching! 





I love old-fashioned flowers like mignonette 
and phlox, 

With rows of bachelor buttons and colorful 
hollyhocks ; 

With clove pinks, sweet alyssum, and sun- 
flowers big and tall, 

That stand like yellow giants and guard 
my garden wall. 


I love a path of flagstone that wanders 
carelessly 

In and out among the ferns and past the 
maple tree, 

Then ends at last abruptly near a purple 
pansy bed 

Beside a bench for dreaming—with an arbor 
overhead. 


I love a little garden where I can work— 
or rest,— 

A sweet old-fashioned garden is the kind 
I like the best! 

It seems as pure and holy as a mecca or a 
shrine, 

When bits of heaven blossom on a morning- 
glory vine. 

—Cora May PREBLE 


Spring Subsidy 


When spring returns again this year 
Your tired spirit will look up 
To sure indemnity; for blooming 

trees 
Bring joy—pink, heady wine— 
To fill your soul with radiance; warm 
Fragrant prophecy you have _ yearly 
known 
When icy winter, wrapped in a cold wind, 
Whines loiteringly away. 


peach 


Your first garden crocus will 
Polka-dot the infant grass 
With white and purple cups, and you will 
Help the struggling shrubs, head bowed 
Over dark, knee-printed earth— 
A humble gardener’s thanks for spring. 


—Mary ANN SARGENT 
Homesickness 
Lilaes with their 


Heady fragrance 

Filling all the balmy air 

Rich with sun and royal beauty 
Seem more than a heart 

Can bear. 


Spring has worn her 

Full regalia 

Violets, tulips 

Everywhere 

But the sweetness of the lilacs 

Makes my homesick heart despair. 
—ANNE Murry Movius 


Vernal Glory 


Sunlight on apple-blossoms! 





SA RAAT RAR 


IRIS ARISTOC 


From the 


"Hall of Fame” 


Special Offer 
CALIFORNIA PEACH — (queen 


among iris). rge delicate | 
peach pink with apricot shading. | 

each $8.50 

DEEP VELVET — Stunning, large 
rich deep red velvet.each $4.00 | 
ORANGE FLAME—Brilliant cop- | 
pery golden orange. .each $5.00 | 
GOLDEN MAJESTY — Big deepest | 
yellow. Runner up for Dykes 
Medal in 1942...... each $1.50 
These four magnificent 
one labeled, 
prepaid post. 








RATS 





iris, each 


for $12.75 sent by 


Catalog listing 200 finest iris sent on 
request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

















Where to find the like of this? 
Spring, in a tender moment, showers 
Beauty like a magic kiss. 

—JUNE ELLIOTT CARLSON 














GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 
Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 


Bit-O Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Joseph Hayden Peggy Lou 


Write Dept. F. for Catalogue 
For May Only 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


\./0 


Seabrook, N. H. 





/ 
* 
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MANY GARDEN & 
qeoumm— HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 
eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- 
ing Co.,1040gen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y, 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 





OUR NICHE 


_IN THE 


HALL OF FAME 


Get these three fa- 
mous Milliken irises 
now at a special col- 
lection price:— 
CHINA MAID—Large pink blend 
MOUNT CLOUD—Prize-winning white 
BLUE SPIRE—Tall clear blue 
A $2.85 value for $2. Postpaid 
Three collection (9 plants) $5. 
1943 color folder free. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 
353 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 
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Salad Vegetables 


LETTUCE, Curled Simpson 4-15¢ PKTS. 


CUCUMBER, Nu-Green 
RADISH, Scarlet Globe 
ONION, White Globe 


304 aio 


Our own tested varieties, easily grown, heavily 
productive . .. full-flavored tender vegetables 
for those crisp, tangy salads! The right varieties 
for planting Now! Planting guide included Free! 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS =~ Box 1115-F ~ Sacramento, Calif. 
ROA GO a TE RAT, 





PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTINGS 


from with 
garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 
bits. Easy and economical 
to use Harmless to 
Humans or animals, Non- 
poisonous, non-inflam- Copyright 1932 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


SoMeneee PLANT eats, INC, 
Pe Gist, we 


ep dog away 
~ sur evergreens, 





“DOGZOFF” 





RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


( Watch our wild birds 
| in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 


Our special Orange 
Feeder attracts Orioles 
Our beautifully shaped 
Floral Cups and Foun- 
tains bring the interesting 
Humming Birds to your 
garden 


Write for our folder 





Automatic Feeder 
$2.25 Postpaid 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATEO 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch up). Per 100 bulbs 
postpaid. 25 bulbs at the same rate. 

Albania .. .$1.00 Golden Frills ....... 1.00 
ow 5 We Bennett... 1.00 Margaret Fulton 1.00 
Early Rose sien See Pelegrina 1.00 
Flaming Sword 1.00 Red Phipps 1.00 
Giant Nymph......... 1.00 EY Socics 5 Sead 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 total. No catalogue. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., eet 





FOR VICTORY GARDENS 
Use This Pioneer Pest Destroyer 
Dependable for 68 Years 
It’s an INSECTICIDE—Effective 
against both abn and suck- 

ing types of insec 
It’s a FUNGICIDE. “protects / 


| plants against many blights, JaKS 
rusts and mildews. QWZ 
i\) "A full pound can with 29 


sifter-top (easy to apply) 


only 30c. At Hardware, 


Stores. 


Seed and Drug 
BR. FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies"’ 
Spraying and Dusting 
Chart. Write: 


HAMMOND 
Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 FERRYST.,BEACON.N.Y. 








MAY, 1943 








California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


LOSSOMS everywhere! And just 

the right time to check up on what 

we have, and might be wanting; 
for this month, mostly cool, 
all sorts can continue. 

Sow seed for later use, and set plants 
of Verbena, Alonsoa, Salvia, Aster, Gail- 
lardia, Zinnia, Schizanthus, Ursinia and 
Anagallis. These should have a goodly 
portion of sun. For shade start Browal- 
lia, Lobelia, Baby Aster, Nicotiana, Mimu- 
lus, Torenia, Erigeron and Clarkia. 

Make sure that all the Iris are labeled. 
Note improvements that can be made in 
arrangement as to color, height and time 
of blooming. Early, medium and _ late 
should be interspersed for an extended 
flowering. Visit sardens_ to 
become acquainted with new treasures for 
your own. Also, isn’t it surprising what 
a bit of shop-talk with others can do for 
us? 


season otf 


These spring days, pests as well as 
plants are flourishing. Inspect  Pitto- 
sporum trees and Oleanders for seale. 


Pick off, then spread a mulch of ashes or 
tobaeco dust underneath to discourage 
ants which are very likely planting the 
scale. 

Take out old, scraggly, or undesirable 
shrubs to make room for more Hibiscus. 
Some of the newer sorts are especially 
adapted to cutting, The Bride, appleblos- 
som pink; Maui Moon, cream with a gold 
edge; Kauai, a rose-pink everbloomer; 
Glorious, burnt orange with a red throat; 
and Bali, double gold and apricot. Hibis- 
cus thrive in a sunny, sheltered location, 
with abundant moisture. 

Does your garden lack 
Certain shrubs will meet 
tralian Blue-bell, Sollya heterophylla, 
will do nicely with but little attention, 
and the tiny flowers over a long period 
are richest blue. Then, there is Solanum 
rantonneti having golden-hearted blue 
flowers. This shrub objeets to being 
wind blown! Teucrium fruticans grows to 
3 feet, is blue, long blooming, and doesn’t 
mind drought. Eechium = fastuosum has 
hoary foliage and bright blue flowers. 
For freest bloom put in a dry place where 
soil is poor. 

Cut back Poinsettias. 
cuttings and 


blue flowers? 
the need. Aus- 


Make foot-length 
set several inches deep onto 
a handful of sand. Fill in with soil, press 
firmly, and water well. If planted in 
shade and kept moist a high percent will 
root. Do not transplant for about a 
year. 

In the Victory Garden start from seed 
first of the month such warm weather 
subjects as corn, okra, eggplant, tomato, 
pumpkin, cucumber, melons, — beans, 
squashes and zuechini. Early plantings 
may be coming along, but those of May 
first, because of longer days and warmer 
nights, are liable to go ahead. 

For a garden of distinction and rare 
fruit set subtropicals . . . Cherimoya, the 
Custard Apple, quite hardy and bearing 
two-pound fruits; Mango from India to 
be eaten as is or made into chutnies; Sa- 
pota, evergreen, hardy, with delicious 


planting of 


small fruit; and Pepino, a bushy Peru- 
vian shrub very desirable for handsome 
foliage, purple flowers and fragrant yel- 
low fruit, 

Farther North, pools should be assisted 
toward summer beauty. Since our Vic- 
tory Gardens this year are bound to re- 
quire more time and space, let’s look to 
the pool for a part of our cutting ma- 
terial. Marsh Marigolds, Caltha palus- 
tris, are exquisite. Lotus, having large 
fragrant red, cream, or pink 
on long stems, is a noble plant. Its 
leaves and seed pods, too, are most inter- 
esting. 

Very attractive around the edge of a 
pool are slender Iris pseudaecorus with 
bright yellow bloom, ial Mvosotis palus- 
tris, a shade lover whose charming blue 
flowers are produced nearly all season. 
Farther back from the water’s edge one 
ean have a group of hybrid Tritomas or 
a clump of Fountain Grass with feathery 
heads. 

Give Camellias, Azaleas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons acid plant food and plenty of 
moisture. On bright mornings turn on 
the hose and spray them. 

Keep after aphis on bushes. 
Shake off every day. Spray if you must. 
Clip faded flowers for neatness and more 
bloom. Feedings should be given in 
moderation. 

Pinch out for bushy growth the centers 
of small bedding plants. 

A first class dry-weather perennial for 
sun and poor soil is the shrubby Bush 
Poppy, Dendromecon rigida. It is a 
native, makes a nice high clump of gray- 
ereen foliage, and has 2-ineh golden 
flowers for more than half the year... 
and with very little watering. 

Prune trees and shrubs 
already blossomed, and trim hedges. If 
in need of miniature hedges use dwarf 
Lavender, Lonicera or Euonymus, Myr- 
sine africana having small leaves and red 
branches, Lavender Cotton with gray 
foliage. 

Cut back Sweet Peas that 
old and spent. Fertilize and water heavily 
for renewed growth and more blossoms. 
Keep off seed or flowering will be over. 

Dahlias set real early, or those left in 
the ground where it’s light and sandy, 
should this month be in blossom. Pineh 
back spindling branches and give a bit 
of complete plant food. Watch out for 
green, black-dotted beetle or he will riddle 
the flowers. Go early in the morning be- 


blossoms, 


Rose 


that have 


are looking 


fore this lively chewer is awake, pick 
and destroy! 
Lawns should be at their lovliest. Take 


out weeds, and doctor bare or rusty spots. 
Sometimes transplanting a clump of 
healthy sod from the edge is quicker 
and better than reseeding. Keep real 
moist until rooted in. 

Do not foree lawns this time of year. 
They will flourish, anyhow, while the 
weather is cool, and the ground full of 


moisture. Save water and fertilizer for 
later on when nature’s gifts are not so 
lavish. 




















May in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


PRING is on the wane and summer 

gardens must be made ready. The 

unexpected cold spells in February 
ruined the early plantings of annuals in 
the flower borders and vegetables in the 
Vietory Gardens, but gardeners went 
right ahead and made replantings so that 
the promise now is good. 

Vegetables to be planted this month 
inelude all those which will bring Vita- 
mins, Vitality and Victory to summer 
homes: corn and tomatoes, okra and 
squash, cucumbers. and a replanting of 
lettuce and parsley which insure savory 
and refreshing salads. 

Snap beans both of the bush and pole 
varieties, butterbeans and egg plants, 
collards for fall tables and, best of all, 
canteloupes and watermelons which pro- 
vide breakfast foods and desserts which 
require no sugar. 

Herbs can be started from seeds or 
plants can be set now. Thyme makes a 
beautiful edging for flower borders and 
Lemon Thyme is excellent in rock gar- 
dens. Both varieties are evergreen. 

Montbretias are most satisfactory 
summer blooming bulbs and should be 
planted where they will grow into large 
clumps and bring masses ot color season 
after season. Invest in the new hybrids 
whieh come in soft and rich tones and 
are much better than the old flame and 
orange types. 

Cannas make dependable groups of 
strength and give continuous bloom over 
a long season. The roots do-not have to 
be taken up but should be separated and 
replanted every three or four years. 
Eureka is one of the best, a soft creamy 
white that stands up well through the 
heat. Madame Alfred Conard is the sal- 
mon that has held through the vears and 
Louis Caveux is a fine new pink. Avoid 
the bright searlets and flaming orange- 
yellows by using these softer tones which 
blend well with other plantings. 


Dahlias of all kinds should be put out 
from May 15 to June 1. For cultural di- 
rections and selection of varieties of 
these and the Gladioli refer to your 
hack numbers of FLOWER GROWER and 
find just what you need to order. 


Prune flowering shrubs as the bloom 
fades and shape them up for new growth 
and symmetry for next year.. Jasmines 
need to be cut back heavily but remem- 
ber that the summer-flowering Jasminum 
floridum must not be pruned until fall. 
Take off only the flower heads of Lilaes 
of all kinds, Cydonias and Pearl Bushes 
(Exochordas) need very little shearing. 


increase in 
warm. Use 


Aphids and red spiders 
number as the days grow 
nicotine sulphate, 1 teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water which has been made 
creamy with a few tablespoonfuls of soap 
flakes. Spraying every ten days from 
now until July will keep down red spiders 
on Azaleas and Boxwocd which is often 
attacked. Spray the undersides of the 
leaves faithfully. 


Violets have been superlative this 
winter and spring. Lift and divide now 
and replant anywhere’ except near 
Azaleas. Violets are hosts,of the red 
spider and are to be avoided where there 
is danger of infection to other stock. 


Royal Robe and Purple Giant Violets 
planted in 1942 have not proven as good 
as the older kinds which have been grown 
for many years. The blooms have been 
so few and so small that they were a 
great disappointment. Perhaps they will 
do better as they age and the season pro- 
eresses. 

Seed sowing for summer bloom is the 
next work on the calendar. Zinnias, 
Marigolds, Torenias, Tithonias and Cos- 
mos should be sown now where they are 
to bloom. Thinning the seedlings is much 
less work than transplanting in warm 
weather. Fantasy Zinnias are very grace- 
ful and the colors soft and pleasing. The 
miniatures are excellent for edgings. 


Ageratums are reliable and easy to 
grow. Broadeast seeds where they are to 
flower and thin out religiously. They 
make harmonious groups with the golds 
of Marigolds and the rich colors of Zin 
nias and are fine with bright 
Chrysanthemums. 


colored 


Lantanas and Hibiscus hybrids bloom 


all summer and come back year after 
year. A few will give permanence to 
summer borders. Lantanas form seed 


balls which spread freely and are apt to 
become a nuisance unless these seeds are 
eut. Golden King and Tethys are dwarf 
and bloom very freely. Lemon-yellow 
Tethys does not seem to form seeds but 
if the roots are covered will live through 
the winter. This is one of the best. 

Vines for the summer should be put 
out now. The perennial Morning Glories, 
[pomeea leari and the new Argentine 
Morning Glory with seven leaflets on each 
spray and delicate lavender blooms with 
a mauve throat, listed as a Chinese 
Morning Glory, are now offered for sale. 

The Mexican Rose is another peren- 
nial vine of great beauty. This Antigonon 
leptotus bloom early in the 
fall and continues for many weeks. With 
Clematis paniculata and the two Morning 
Glories listed above we have a quartette 
of strong free-growing and_ flowering 
perennial vines. Cut them down to the 
ground in late fall and cover the roots 
with leaves. All will survive and be ready 
to grow next spring. They bloom until 
frosts. 


begins to 


May-time is Iris and Rose time in the 
South and the glory of these flowers 
makes a radiant month. Each year sees 
new specimens of rare beauty and the 
borders glow in blues and purples and 
gold and cream with all the pastel tints 
between. Hemerocallis add_ their bril- 
hance and the late spring annuals are in 
full bloom. Seeding and transplanting 
are not enough to fill the davs; some time 
must be left for the full enjoyment of the 
beauty which a lavish hand has spread. 











eauli y 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


There is nothing better to do this than Gladiolus. If you are 
not a real glad fan and don’t know anything about varieties 
or care about keeping them separate, you can’t do better 
than to get one of my unlabelled collections, These are 
priced as follows: 

100 large bulbs, over 40 varieties and in a wonderful riot of 
colors postaid for $3.00. Fifty for $1.75 or 25 for $1.00 with 
a bulb of a wonderful new pink variety named Mermaid 
free with each lot. 

The same collection in a medium size for $2.00 per hundred 
or $1.28 for fifty. Then I have a better collection for $5.00 
per hundred and a still better one containing many of the 
newest high priced varieties for $10.00 per hundred, All of 
these unlabelled collections are wonderful value. I sell thou- 
sands cf them every year. 

Can also furnish the collections advertised in my half-page 
ad last month. 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


fancy grade only at the following prices: 


GRE GING sc ccccccccverses $1.00 
OOO BOE QUO. 0c i ccccccs 1.95 
OP ME 6 oe ees nsesees 3.50 
cases of 12'/2 pts......... 3.25 
ORUSS GF BS Pie. cc caccce 5.76 


The demand is tremendous this year and the supply much 
less than usual. The above prices include special packing to 
insure safe arrival. Prices are f.o.b. Burlington, but there 
is a special rate on maple products. If not on my mailing 
list, send for my catalog, which I have been told is the best 
Gladiolus catalog published, 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 BURLINGTON, VT. 


FOUR HARDY ASTER ACES 


Spotlights for the fall garden 





BARR’S PINK—deep rosy pink, 4-5 ft....... $.25 
BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. -red, 3% ft.... .35 
BLUE JACKET—bright blue lavender, 6 ft... .30 
HARRINGTON’S PINK-—clear pink, 4 ft..... 35 


All four, labeled, $1 


Sent express collect in late Spring 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST OF PLANTS 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


We have them. Order and receive them by 
mail. We guarantee safe arrival in 14 
states. See page 20 our interesting Seed 
Catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


FINER PANSIES 


PANSIES of widest color range; blooms to over 
4 in. Mixed and separate colors. Seed $1.00 pkt. 
Seedling plants this Fall. Retail catalogue. 
Wholesale price list. 


The Clarkes 
CLACKAMAS, ORE. 


Growers of fine Primrose and Pansy seed. 





Dept. Z 





Herbert F. & Marguerite R. 
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May in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


' | ‘HE Victory Gardener may still 
make good use of the greenhouse if 
he is anxious to make an early start 

with some of the more tender vegetables. 

It he intends to grow eucumber, melon 

or squash, it will be a good plan to 

sow them in 3-inch-size pots about May 1. 

Use ordinary garden soil that is not very 

wet and set two seeds in each pot. The 

depth at which these seeds are set is very 
important, Seatter only enough soil over 
them to hide them from the naked eye. 

That will be deep enough. So many seeds 

rot by being planted too deeply. 

Stand the pots on the bench, pret- 
erably in a warm house. Although the 
cool house will suffice, germination will 
not be so quick. Give the soil in the pots 
a thorough soaking with water using a 
watering can with a fine nose. At this 
time a sheet of paper should be laid over 
the pots and germination will begin in a 
week or-ten days according to the warmth 
maintained in the house, 

If the job is well done it is likely that 
both will germinate. It will be 
better to take one away as soon as possi- 
ble, leaving the stronger looking plant. 
Do not pull the extra seedling out by the 
roots because this would tend to disturb 
the roots of the remaining and so 
cheek it somewhat. Simply press be 
tween thumb and forefinger and it will 
break off easily. 


seeds 


one 


By June 1 fine plants will be ready 
for prepared hills outdoors. and a conse- 
quent jump is made on seeds planted 
directly in the garden. 

In northeastern states, tomatoes started 
in the greenhouse should be moved to a 
coldframe in early May, that is, if the 
house is kept rather warm and stutty for 
Begonias or plants with similar needs. 
If it is a cool, airy house and light is 
not obseured, it will not be necessary to 
use the coldframe if planting outside is 
left until May 25. This also holds good 
with pepper and eggplant. Much depends 
on the size of the seedling plants and the 
distance between them. If they were 
sown by March 15, transplanted rather 
thickly, and kept growing in a warm 
house, they will tend to become spindly 
and weak if not given all available air 
and light and if not kept in a cool en- 
vironment protected from frost, such as a 
coldframe could provide. 


Potting cuttings. Leaf cuttings, taken 
in spring, of Rex Begonia, African 
Violet, Streptocarpus or such similar 
plants, will probably be ready tor pot- 
ting. Use a soil rich in humus but with 
sufficient quantities of sand mixed in to 
keep it porous. The size of pot for first 
planting should be no more than 3 inches 
in diameter; even a 25-inch size will be 
better in many Everything de- 
pends on the mass of roots made in the 
process of propagation. 


CaASeS, 


Dividing Begonias. If you have a Star 
Begonia’ that flowered this spring and 
now shows so many rhizomes on the 
surface of the pot that vou feel new 
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growth must suffer because of lack of 
space for soil and water, this is a safe 
time to overhaul it. The procedure will 
depend on the space available or perhaps 
on the size of the pot you have handy. 
It can be transplanted to a pot two sizes 
larger than the one it has flowered in, 
or if it is too big the only thing to do 
is to turn it out of the pot, shake away 
the loose old soil and eut it carefully 
through the middle of the ball of rhizome 
and roots, planting back into clean pots 
of the same size or of whatever size the 
plants can be fitted into without using 
too large a pot. In any case use drain- 
age material to fill the pot from the bot- 


tom up to at least one-eighth of its 
depth. Use a soil rich in humus. This 
method of handling Star Begonias 1s 


known as division of the rhizomes and 
roots and several new plants may be 
started from the old one that needed 
repotting. 

Keep Mums moving. Chrysanthemums 
that are in small pots should not be 
allowed at this time to remain in pots 
that are well filled with roots. If re- 
potting is neglected the plants will 
quickly become stunted and never will 
recover to the healthy growing speci- 
mens they should really be. When they 
are making nice growth the leader or 
terminal growth should be pinched out 
so that the formation of a bushy plant 
with several leading shoots will be 
assured. 


Seeds to sow. There are some winter 


and spring flowering subjects that 
should be sown this month. There is 
still time to sow Anemone and 
Ranuneulus and the best flowers are 


secured from seedlings if the ideal sur- 
roundings are provided during the warm 
days of summer. When the seedlings 
have formed their ‘*grown-up’’ leaves, 
they should be transplanted singly into 
24-inch pots. Choose a northern and 
shady spot in which to plunge the little 


pots to the rim in sand. Keep them 
growing until September when they 


should be placed singly in 4-inch pots 
or three in a 6-inech pot, or indeed 
planted 6 inches apart in the bench of a 
cool, airy house. When these can be 
cared for constantly, they supply a 
profitable and beautiful crop of flowers. 

Snapdragons may also be sown at this 
time for Christmas flowers. Select one 
or more of the varieties offered in the 
seed catalogues for greenhouse culture. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, plant them about 3 inches apart 
in a flat. As soon as they have grown 
big enough to touch each other they will 
be ready to move into the bench or to 
pot separately in 5 or 6-inch-size pots 
for flowering. 

Many are fond of Forget-me-not and 
this is a good time to sow seeds of the 
variety said to be good for pot culture. 
Give similar cultural treatment to that 
recommended for Snapdragon. Both 
should be grown in a cool, airy house. 
The Forget-me-not prefers some shade. 


Flowers for Food 
By MAUD R. JACOBS, (Ky.) 


ERTAIN flowers have considerable 

food value. Gardeners trying to 

avoid all waste will wish to make 
use of some of them. 

Flowers of pumpkin and squash prob- 
ably should head the list. Those who 
have grown them know that the flowers 
of these vines are of two sorts, pistillate 
flowers with tiny green squashes or pump- 
kins at the -base and staminate flowers. 
Only the pistillate flowers will ever ma- 
ture fruit, though a few of the staminate 
flowers are needed to supply pollen. 
Usually, though, there is a surplus of 
staminate flowers, and these surplus 
flowers may be used for cooking, or may 
be dried to thicken broths next winter— 


a use the white man learned from the 
Indian. 
Fresh pumpkin or squash flowers 


dipped in batter and fried are a delicacy 
to many. I saved my flowers for years 
for an English neighbor who preferred 
the flowers to the squashes. The pistil- 
late flowers with tiny squash or pumpkin 
attached have higher food value and 
more flavor than the staminate flowers, 
but should not be picked unless the vines 
promise to- set an overly large crop. 
Staminate flowers slightly cooked may 
be folded into omelets and used in that 
way if preferred. 

The flower petals of the common Cal- 
endula of the flower border have for cen- 
turies been added to soups to contribute 
color, flavor, and wholesomeness, thus 
earning it the name Pot Marigold. The 
chances are that the flowers are high in 
vitamin content. 

Sections of elderberry flower clusters 
are often dipped in batter and fried as 
fritters, or flowers are picked free from 
their tiny stems and a half cupful or 
more of the flowers added to batter for 
eriddle cakes, to muffins, or to omelets. 
Using the flowers is a wasteful practice, 
of course, unless elder is very abundant. 
The fruits have a higher food value 
than the flowers. Unfolded flower buds 
of rhubarb are cooked in the same ways 
as elderberry flowers. 

Dandelion and Nasturtium flower buds 
are both used for pickling. Dandelion and 
Marsh Marigold flower buds are often 
cooked as greens, being used along with 
the leaves. 

The Potawatomi Indians are reported 
to have used both flowers and flower buds 
of the common milkweed to flavor and 
thicken their meat soups. This, of course, 
is not to be recommended in _ loealities 
where milkweed floss has become a com- 
mercial crop; but is worth trying where 
milkweed is still purely a weed. 

Various foreign peoples use the pur- 
plish flower heads of the common burdock 
in fritters. It is not uncommon in cities 
with large foreign populations to find 
people gathering the round flower heads 
from burdock plants on vaeant lots to be 
cooked as in the home land. Boiling 
water is first poured over the flower heads 
and allowed to stand a few minutes. The 
heads are then drained, dried, dipped in 
batter and fried. 








Try These Unusual Flowers 


(Continued from page 238) 


to be considered a novelty, but its speec- 
tacular effect in the border can scarcely 
be over-emphasized. In my garden it 
grows 8 feet high, well-foliaged in big 
rough, shredded leaves of dark green. 
The immense flower bowls are 6 inches 
across, rich butter-yellow, with the char- 
acteristic blotch of wine-red—huge in- 
verted saucers, with overlapping petals, 
slightly reflexed, as opposed to the cam- 
panulate blossoms of the Mallow Mar- 
vels. This fine Hibiscus blooms in early 
summer from spring-sown seed, if well 
erown in deep moist soil and _ light 


shade. A true perennial, it may be dug | 


and the roots stored over winter in the 
far north. Hibiscus militaris is a dis- 
tinct novelty by reason of its oddly 
formed foliage, yet definitely an aequi- 
sition to the perennial border, admitted 
by Bailey to be a fine species of full 
winter hardiness. It may grow 6 feet 
high with leaves shaped like an ancient 
halberd and bell blossoms of soft rose 
pink, purple-patched at base of petals. 
Like the above species it prefers a moist 
spot in rich garden loam. 

The Jewel Flower (Linanthus) is usu- 
ally listed under Leptosiphon. This tiny 
Threadwort stars its emerald foliage 
tulfets with little five-pointed blossoms 
in rose, lilac, lemon gold, carmine, ete., 
all with a sparkling iridescence enhane- 
ing the jewel-like color tones. 

The little Dahlberg Daisy (Thymo- 
phila tenuiloba): was until recently 
practically unknown, but given even 
moderate publicity this tiny daisy should 
soon find recognition as an edging plant 
by reason of its uniform size and pro- 
fusion of golden bloom. The little plants 
are 8 inches high and spread to form 
foot wide mats. 

In my opinion the annual Corydalis, 
C. sempervirens rosea, is even more 
lovely than the more commonly grown 
C. lutea. The foliage, of beautiful de- 
sign, is less finely eut and definitely 
blue. The little golden Bleedingheart 
flowers are pink-tipped and swing from 
slender 24-inch stems. All members of 
this dainty family require good drain- 


ave, and are especially fine subjects for 


the rockery and dry wall where their 
elfin charms show to best advantage. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus ecom- 
munis) is rated as one of the few really 
blue flowers. Even Miss Jekyll, the 
famous English colorist, marked the 
ueness of this little Blue Oxalis, ad- 
niring openly its engaging personality 
ind recommending it for the sunny dry 
vall. This adorable little trailer is con- 
stantly in bloom, carrying its solitary 
lossoms on a 5-inch rootstalk above a 
carpet of shamrock foliage. Parochetus 
s not always winter hardy, but flowers 
juickly from seed and may be treated as 
in annual. 


ECONOMY IRIS PRICE LIST 


Offers you good Iris and many of the latest at a great saving. 
Suggest you also send 50c for one or $1.00 for 3 Iris Golden 
Cataract. Pure deep yellow and the nearest to everblooming 


sas TUBEROSE SPECIAL 





clumps for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50. By express, or C.0.D. 
r postage only. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
Dept. F La Verne, California 

















Cooly, IRIS 


We are the introducers of GREAT LAKES, the latest Dykes Medal winner, and 
of ARCTIC, OLD PARCHMENT, and DAYBREAK, all of which have won 
awards of the American Iris Society. The best varieties are none too good 
for your garden; if you do not now have our complete catalog for 1942, illus- 
trated in color and describing a host of finest sorts, send for it now. No new 
catalog will be issued this year, but a 1943 price list and new collection 
offers will be mailed to those who request them. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS ..2'2"cxscon 














How to turn garden rubbish 
into rich fertilizer 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everything needed by 
growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed with a small pro- 
portion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedily converted into rich 
plant food. It's easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25-lb. bag of ADCO, 


costing about $2.00, makes half a ton of splendid fertilizer. 


If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, “The Life 
of the Soil”, which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in 


garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 








There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO, 3 














IF YOU'RE NEEDED AND CAN QUALIFY 


SERVE YOUR COUNTRY 





IN THE U. 5. CROP CORPS! 


This summer there is a vital need for Watch for local recruiting in your 


extra help on farms and in food- community. Be ready to volunteer 


processing plants in many localities. for as much time as you can give. 


To meet this need, to help save the This is important work, patrioti 
greatest crops in history, your Gov- work, war-winning work. (And, 


. 


ernment is organizing an official you qualify for service in the Corps, 


U. S. Crop Corps. you'll be paid prevailing rates.) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
and THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 











Amazing Value in America’s Favorites 


10 = ROSES + *1 


Think of it! 10 strong, 22-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satis- 
factory everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! To acquaint you 
with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
direct-from-the-grower prices of Naughton’'s roses, we make fe = 
this unusual offer. Send $1.00 and we will ship at once the // / 
following 10 selected ‘“‘cream of the crop’ roses: : 
1 Red Radiance (Best Red)(2 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) f 
1 Pink Radiance ( Best Pk. 2 Luxembourg (Orange & Yellow) 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) |2 President Hoover (Red & Gold) FREE catatos 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 103 Save $$$! 82 pages 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive through- — of ome a. 
out the U. S.—AIl are ready to live and bloom for you this summer! — buy. Write for it 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Soday-—-It's PRES! 
If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we refund full purchase price 
or replace them with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—-plant early! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 21-F; WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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RATE i80 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 














African Violets 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, 
lonantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG G/ JARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 














Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS ‘Transplants- larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN Baby Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Grape Vines. Request 
Price List BARDON. A NURSERY, Bakerstown, Pa. 
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300 RARE NAMED VARIETIES, special: 6 plants $2.50 
(our selection). 6 choice Tuberous Begonias $2.50. GREEN- 
TREE FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as hobby, 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama. 


PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, named varieties. 
Large intermediates, singles, spoons, pompons, buttons, 
cushions. 48 plants—16 varieties $1.00. MRS. . 
WOODS, Donaldsonville, Georgia. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 
Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, Kiver Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


DAHLIA PLANTS—Bess Smith, Col. Rudd, Tops, Sydney, 
Columbia. Many others. List on request. HANNA DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N 


DAHLIAS—Since 1920. Stephen Foster, Ginger Rogers, 
Columbia, All American. Many others. FREE LIST. 
ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


ZANT’S DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready now. 
showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT'S 
WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOUR GIANT DAHLIAS (ROOTS,) labeled. Robt. Ripley, 
Monarch of East, Lord of Autumn, Carl Dahl. Catalog 
price $3.50, for $1.50 postpaid. Catalog free. EMMONS 
—— GARDENS, Rt. 7 Box M153, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 


DAHLIAS, HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Iris Kaemp- 
feri, Hemerocallis, stock getting short. Special six best 
cushion mums $1.00. Free list. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
N. J. 



































— HOUSES—Wren, 2 for $1.00; Tree Swallow, Chicka- 
$1.00. Bluebird and Martin. Write for catalog. R. 
STILAC HOTA, Milrod Lane, Rt. 5, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 











Daylilies 


10 FINE VARIETIES—well balanced assortment covering 
season's bloom $1.75. a each. (30 plants) $3.25. 5 
varieties Lilies $1. Everything labeled, Prepaid. 
HOWARD GARDE xs. Republic, Mo, 














“‘Delightes for 
. Privately 
PRIVATE 


NO RATIONING WORRIES if you read 
Ladies’’, giving old time, economical recipes 
printed. Send for literature. TROVILLION 
PRESS, Herrin, Illinois. 











Cactus 





RARE FLORIDA SUCCULENTS, Cacti Collection released. 
Choice plants. Bargain prices. 20 different Succulents and 
Cacti $2.00. 5 ‘‘Hairy’’ Cacti $1.00. Ephiplyllum ‘‘Orchid 
Cactus’’ cuttings 3 for $1.00. ‘‘Novelty’’ Geranium cuttings, 
10 varieties $1.00. Agents wanted. COOVER’S, 2018 So. 
Summerlin, Orlando, Florida. 


CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Illustrated, scientific 
and popular articles. 6 months $1.00 including free, the 
40-page Cactus Picture Book. ‘‘Cacti for the Amateur’’ 140 
page book, $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, California. 


SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION—$1.00, 6 Beauties— 
na.ned, Spoon Plant 50c, Te ~~ Rainbow 25c, Mixed C actus 
Seed 25c. Dealer 20 years, TEXAS CAC TUS GARDEN 
Van Horn, Texas 








Chrysanthemums 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS all leading varieties — 
strong field-grown plants, 15 Gorgeous Varieties, unlabeled, 
$1.00: 12 labeled $1.00. FARNAM’S CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FARM, New Blaine, Ark. 





SELLING OUT 25 all different Hardy Mums $1.00. 
Mostly new introductions and Koreans, 6 Harrington Pink 
Asters $1.00 One Dupont mum free. CEDARLINE 
FLOWER FARM, Sewell, N. J. 





HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM. We will be 
pleased to send you one of our 19438 introductions of new 
Mums and also a lovely variegated petunia and a Perennial 
double Rose Dawn Dianthus. JOHN A. YOUDATH, Mentor, 
Ohio, 

LARGEST BLOOMS of al! outdoor Mums. Will make bushy, 
compact plants that furnish abundance of bloom from early 
September till Frost. Strong field grown plants or rooted 
cuttings. ANDERSON FLOWER & QUAIL FARM, Lock- 
port, LA 











hee Gladiolus 


50 LARGE OR 100 MEDIUM Picardy, Bagdad, or assort- 
ment of 25 kinds, $1.00, prépaid. MARGARET MECKLER, 
Frankfort, New York. 





Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM- 
MERSBACH, Decatur, Ml. 


FREE ag i ae 
Bearded, Dwarf, an 
Poppies, FAIR CHANCE. FARM. 





5 Pc ag bargains. Tall 
ooming Iris, Peonies and 
BELOIT, KANSAS. 





IRISES over 200 choice varieties. Save money, write for 
free price list. LA BUNDY IRIS GARDEN, 2577 Oxford 
Street, Memphis, Tennesee. 


RAREST VARIETIES native Iris, selected and built up 

many years; every form and color. Also other rare native 

— plants. Write for lists. WILD GARDENS, Rt. 
, Box 70, Shreveport, Louisiana, 








OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and helps 
you obtain them at less cost. EDENWALD GARDENS, 
VINCENNES, INDIANA. 





40 BETTER IRIS all different unlabeled or 25 labeled. 40 
Prizewinning Mums. 12 Herbs. Each $1.00. SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska 








Lilacs 





FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub: small 
sizes, own roots dug to order, special collections. Desc rip- 
tive catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richfield Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Lilies 


REGAL LILIES, 6 large; 25 Corals, or 5 Red Russian, 
$1.15. Early "Mums, doz. $1.00. THE FAR NORTH GAR- 
DENS, Iron River, Wisc. 














Plants 





FIELD GROWN, BLOOMING size plants of the following 
varieties at $1.00 per 12, transportation paid:. Thermopsis- 
Carolina, Lychnis-Chalcedonica, Platycodon-Grandifiora, 
Delphiniums-Black and Langdon, Aquilegia-Scott Elliott. 
BEARDS NURSERY AND FLOWER GARDENS, Mag- 
netic Springs, Ohio. 











Primroses 





POLYANTHUS—BURNABY STRAIN. (NEW) The largest 
in the world; up to 2% inches across: gorgeous colors, 100 
seeds $1.00; 1000 seeds $7.50 (1942 crop.) WEST C. 
NELSON, 8814—9th Avenue S.W., Seattle, Washington. 





GLADIOLUS. DAHLIAS. EXTRAORDINARY VALUES in 
our free list of the newer prize winning varieties. MUNDY’S 
GARDENS, Rt. 2, Coldwater, Michigan. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS large, blooming size bulbs all latest 
varieties $2.00 per 100 Postpaid. MAYBELLE GLAD 
GARDENS, West Bangs Avenue, Neptune, N. J. 


GROW BETTER FLOWER’S: A Twelve hundred word 
article, relative to growing gladiolus and avoiding disease. 
A postcard request will bring this free, and vou are under 
no obligation to make a purchase. _HORNBERGER’S 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 


100 CHOICE GLADIOLUS Bulbs, blooming size, one spe- 
cial worth 35c each, all postpaid for $2.50. GEORGE 
HIGGINS, aly N. = 


Herbs 


7 DIFFERENT MINTS, 7 Artimisias (wormwood) includ- 
ing Silver King: woundwort, lemon balm, catnip, celardine, 
hoarhound, feverfew, chives, sage, Sweet Mary, bergemot, 
hyssop, Rose and white Yarrow, wood sage, heal all, horse 
radish, common tansy, fernleaf tansy, mountain mint, lily 
of the valley, parsley, sweet fennel, $1. 00 per dozen post- 
paid, your selection, assorted. Elacampane, pleurisy root, 
black snake root (cimicifugia), culver’s root, 25c each. 
THE HERB PATCH, Box 366, R. D. 2, Jeannette, Pa. 





























Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co. Pa. 








Scented Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS and Herbs—12 varieties of 
scented Geraniums $3.00; Collection of 12 culinary Herbs 
$2.00. Write for complete Geranium and Herb price lists. 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Seeds 


COMPLETE FLOWER GARDEN (5 varieties) and Garden 
Guide & Seed Catalog All for 10c. WINNEBAGO SEED 
co. P. O. Box 185, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

















Sempervivums 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all different, 
labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed. 
Send along your order. SANFORD NU RSERY, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio. 





House Plants 


START A WINDOW GARDEN of your own, Sunset Cacti 
Assortment, 20 varieties, $1.50. Rare Cacti assortment, 10 
varieties, $4.00. Choice Cacti assortment, 15 varieties, 
$3.00. Sunset Echeveria assortment, 20 varieties of this 
ever popular Hen and Chicken group, $3.00. Sunset Suc- 
culent Assortment, 20 varieties of odd, colorful plants, 
$2.00. Sunset Rare Succulent assortment, 20 varieties of 
these exquisite plants, $4.00. Mixed Cacti seed, 25c¢ a 
packet. The above assortments are postpaid to you. Grow- 
ing instructions with each order, included. Start this fas- 
cinating hobby today. A. T. GLOVER, San Dimas, Calif. 
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I WANT TO READ 
FLOWER GROWER REGULARLY 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
lease enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 
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Special Offers 
PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photographs of your 


own home, garden, children, boys in service, pets or other 
subject. Inexpensive. Distinctive. Send stamp for sample 
and particulars. TIFFT, 2 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 large clumps assorted Phlox; 10 
different Asters; 10 Mammoth White Violets; 10 different 
Violets: 10 Javanese Iris; 5 different Hemerocallis: 25 
different’ Perennials. Defense stamps 
| a 


§3.00 orders prepaid. 
accepted. JUSTAMERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. 


‘Tropical ‘Plants 




















TROPICAL PLANTS—Seaforthia Palm, Cocos Plumosa 
Palm, Copper Leaf, Chinese Hibiscus, Bougainvillea, Com- 
mercial Ginger, Royal Poinciana, Silk Oak, Fancy Leaved 
Caladium, Crape Myrtle, Air Potato, Bird Vine, Tropical 
Guaya, Surinam Cherry, Blue-Pink Hydrangea, Vitex, Poin- 
settia, Oleander, Gloriosa Climbing Lilly, 25c each. All 19 
plants $4.00 postpaid wrapped in damp moss, or if wanted 
with soil about their roots you pay the express charges. 
Catalogue. SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida. 


Vegetable Plants 


VICTORY GARDEN PLANTS—complete garden, 
ties: Lettuce, Egg Plant, Cabbage, Pepper, Collards, 
sroccoli, Swiss Chard, Tomatoes, Endive, Kale, Onions, 
Chinese Cabbage. 25 of each only $8.00 prepaid. D. 
KIRKLAND, Box 245, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Wildflowers 


WE SPECIALIZE IN HARDY WILD FLOWERS, ferns, rock 
garden — 7 es “If it grows in the wild . 
we a nd 3c stamp for complete catalog. 
ANDY’'S P WIL FLOWER GARDENS, Oshkosh, Wiscons in. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Manager, 
Home, Pennsylvania, 











12 varie- 




















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Clematis Fremonti 


Pigreger ie is represented in the west 
by several species, none of which, so 
far as I know them, is unworthy of garden 
One of the better, and by better I 
mean a really good plant, is C. fremonti, 
notice is listed by Gardenside 
Shelburne, Vt. As I 
from 


space, 


which I] 
Nurseries, grew it 
received from the 
Andrews of Boulder, Colorado, 
from lavender to lilac, all very 
but the dark blue mentioned in 
the Gardenside catalogue would be better 
vet. My recollection of the plant is that 
about a f with 


vears ago seeds 
late D. M. 


it varied 


nice shades, 


foot high, oval 


leathery leaves and the flowering season in 


it grew 
summer another 
period 
heads were the ornaments. It grew 


early was followed by 


showy wherein the feathery ‘seed 


here for 
vears in a sunny spot in the rockery, indi- 
often 


trans- 


culture not 
plants 


cating an ease. of 
attributed to 


ferred to the 


western when 


East. 


Begonia Semperflorens Masterpiece 


HERE is 


erowing 


satisfaction in 
from 
seeds. One of the easiest kinds to try is the 


conside able 


window garden plants 


Semperfiorens Begonias, and one of the im- 


proved varieties, like Masterpiece, with its 
very large, rose-pink flowers which almost 
cover its well-branched stocky plants, is 


ample reward for the slight trouble needed 
to carry them through their babyhood. As 
dust, 


he merely pressed into the surface of finely- 


the seeds are finer than they should 
sifted soil, a glass placed on the pot until 
vermination place, and the pot 
from the bottom. Prick‘ out the 
seedlings when large enough to handle and 


takes 


watered 


pot them up singly in small pots of fibrous 
soil, shifting them to larger containers as 
erowth demands. Seeds of Masterpiece are 
listed by Vaughan’s Store, 10 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., 
New York City. 


Seed 


Iris Gracilipes Alba 


[' you want to start a heated argu- 
ment the next time you are in a group 
make the that you 
kind (I. gracilipes al- 
the loveliest of all Irises. 
It is a foregone conclusion, of course, that 
not all you will 
hear, if know, a lot of 
hice things about this lovely white form 
f Gracilipes. Among them will be that 
it has a pretty fountain of narrow . leaves, 
from which spring 6- to 8-inch stems, bear- 


t Iris fans, remark 


consider a certain 


ba, for instance ) 


will agree with 
you do not 


you, but 
how 


ing exquisite, orange-crested white flowers 
n late May Whether it 
is because of a limited vocabulary or faulty 
xpression, I do not that de- 
scription does not do justice to the love- 
liest of all Irises. (I can 
nents starting). If you 
» one of its protagonists, 


and early June. 


know, but 


hear the 
listen further 
vou will likely 
iear that the plant does best in part shade 
(here we grow it in the shade of an open- 
headed apple tree) and in a_ leafy soil. 
| notice plants are listed in the splendid 
ection of Tris by Carl 
Starker, Jennings Lodge, Oregon, 


argu- 


species Ow ned 


Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


OW is the time to prune the decidu- 
ous shrubs that have flowered. Cut 
back Forsythia, Ribes, winter 

flowering Jasmine and Kerria to promote 
a better new growth. 

A lovely shrub, now in flower, is Cho- 
isya ternata or Mexican Orange. It 
thrives in a moist spot on the shady side 
of the house. Its clusters of white flowers 
are pungently reminiscent of orange peel 
odor. 

Evergreen shrubs and hedges are now 
making their new growth. Clip the ends 
of new shoots back now to preserve the 
shape rather than to have to lop off large 
branches later. 

Should a dry spell come during the 
next few weeks, water copiously the 
newly set out plants and shrubs. The 
best time to water the garden is at night 
or in the early morning. 

Damage to new shoots on all Roses 
by the first flights of aphis is irreparable. 
Spray as soon as the first ones are seen. 
Watch the leaves of especially 
climbers. If any signs of mildew appears, 
spray at once with a good copper fungi 


Roses, 


cide. Best time to spray is in the early 
morning. 

The leaves of Croeus may appear a 
little untidy, but do not cut them off 


or there will be a dearth of flowers next 
year. 

Tulips produce a new bulb each year. 
To assist next flowers, fertilize 
around them Cut the flower 
off as soon fade but 
leaves to undisturbed. 

As soon as Forget-me-not plants are 
through flowering, pull them up and 
throw them in spots where they’re desired 
next year. They'll reseed. 

Cut the flower stems of Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley, Hyacinths and Bluebells but do not 
pick the leaves. The plant needs _ its 
leaves to help form next years’ flower 
bud in the crown this summer. 

Plant Gladiolus bulbs now in groups 
in the perennial border. They will flower 
in early August and provide color where 
needed at that time. 

Chrysanthemum plants may now be 
set out. They like very rich soil and 
plenty of water all summer. 


year’s 
now, stem 
as blooms allow all 


remain 








NEW FOR 1943 


A garden club lecture in tune 
with the times: “Decorating 
with Fruits and Vegetables” 


A new approach in a talk that is stimu- 
lating and helpful. Covers containers that 
anyone can get, mechanical controls, 
principles of design, demonstrations. A 
truly creative art, easy and inexpensive 
to follow. 


Rates reasonable Ask for folder 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 
123 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





More flowers from Sweet Peas. Sweet 
Peas are now rapidly making vines and 
should be lightly tied to their supports 
with soft twine. Fertilize the rows regu- 
larly with small applications of your 
favorite plant which should be 
soaked in to make it quickly available. 
Sturdy vines will produce better flowers 
for a much longer period. 


food, 


The first flowers on Sweet Peas often 
drop off just as they are opening or 
while they are in bud. This is quite 


due to weather conditions. 
Don’t let it bother you, the next flowers 
will be O.K. 

For a colorful and useful vine, plant 
the Searlet Runner Bean. Its flowers 
in scarlet clusters are very effective and 
the beans, when young, are delicious. 


common 


Plant Gourd seeds this week. They are 
fine tor elimbing over an old 
pile of brush. Plant several 
place. Gourds do not 
transplanted. 

Tall Delphiniums should be supported 
with a strong green stake, set just behind 
the plant, to prevent root disturbance 
when a gusty wind blows. 

A piece of garden drain tile, sunk up 
to its neck, about a away from 
Peonies and other perennials that flower 
from now on, is the best means otf water- 
ing. Don’t sprinkle the plants. 

It Iris leaves have ragged edves and 
what like water-soaked patches, 
they often do not flower. This trouble 
is caused by the borer, whose eggs hatch 
in April. Spray the leaves at onee with 
a contaet insecticide. 

Seeds to sow. 
week, 


stump or 
seeds in 


each like to be 


toot 


looks 


During the 
seeds of summer annuals like 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Aster and Marigold 
may be planted right outdoors. 

One of the most satisfactory Cosmos 
for this district is ‘*Sensation’’. It is 
early to flower with extra large blooms 
in white, pink or red. 

Plant seeds of the Yellow Tulip Poppy, 
Hunnemannia Sunlite, in a ‘‘hot spot’’. 
You will enjoy this lovely new flower 
which won an All-America 


few seasons ago. 


coming 


award a 


‘*Love - lies - bleeding,’’ or 
Flower (Amaranthus), 
planted outdoors now. It thrives in the 
hottest spot you can find and likes a 
dry place after it becomes established. 


Tassel 


seed may be 





Grow Beautiful ROSES 


THE COMBINED 
INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


KIX has given satisfactory service for years to ex- 
acting Rose growers. It's a complete and conven- 
ient treatment for Roses, Shrubs and Garden Plants 
in ONE easy-to-apply spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 
Rose Bushes, $1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO 
6 FERRY ST., BEACON, N. Y. 
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Viola Blue Elf 


HAVE such glowing reports of the new 

bedding Viola, Blue Elf, that I am 
hastening to relay it so FLOWER GROWER 
readers will not miss it for an autumn dis- 
play this year. Planted now and grown as 
cool as possible, by giving it half shade 
(filtered, by preference), it should give a 
nice performance by midsummer and a re- 
peat exhibition in autumn if cut back about 
half when the first flush of its exuberance 
has spent itself. Report has it that the 
plant is especially floriferous, covering it- 
self with quite large (often almost an inch 


across) flowers of a pretty  violet-blue 
shade, darker above and with a_ golden 
eye. In addition to its value as a bedding 


plant, that color should also make it useful 
for cutting. Seeds noted in the Hen- 
derson (Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cort- 
landt St., New York City) catalogue. 


were 


Pole Bean Scotia 


HIS is a note for the vegetable con- 
noisseur, especially for the one looking 
for the utmost in string beans. I think that 


I have grown most of the string bean 
varieties on the market and never have I 


found one to equal the buttery flavor of 
this one. Incidentally, it is a splendid kind 
for the small garden, for a few hills are 
all that would be needed by the average 
family, and the beans are produced up in 
the which 
tion of ground area. You will be making 
no mistake, either, if you plant enough to 
can this year. This oldtime pole bean, now 
unfortunately rarely seen in gardens, will 
be found in the Harris (Joseph Harris Co., 


second story, means conserva- 


Ine., Moreton Farms, Rochester, N. Y.) 
catalogue. 
Peruvian Daffodil 
F Peruvian Datfodil bulbs have’ been 


stored correctly (and I suspect those of 
Podge Shop, 
there is no 


a specialist, like the Hodge 
Va., would 
eurer or quicker reward in the whole range 
of plants. Plant them in a sunny spot in 
garden-rich expect a display of 
large, intensely fragrant, white, basket- 
shaped within a month, perhaps 
within two weeks if planting is delayed into 
June. Dig freezing weather 
and store the bulbs with roots attached in 
living-room temperature. 


Gloucester, be), 


soil and 


flowers 


them before 


Victory Garden Helper 


INCE the intensive campaign on Vic- 

tory Gardens under way, I have 
amused myself by trying to figure out the 
quantity of seeds which will be buried in 
a normally responsive earth never to reach 
the state of fruition which Nature intend- 
ed and the number of hours of labor spent 
on them in the enthusiasm of the new job 
which will come to naught under the blis- 
tering summer sun. But the task is _ be- 
yond my mathematical attainments. It was 
while these thoughts were going through 
my mind that a booklet, How to Make 


got 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


a Victory Garden, (put out by Swift & 
Co., and distributed free by Vigoro deal- 
ers and from their home office in Chicago, 
I believe), arrived, the purpose of which 
is to make smooth the way of the begin- 
ner in vegetable gardening. It is easy to 
see that one of the booklets in the hands 
of each newcomer to the ranks would pre- 
vent a lot of losses and disappointments. 


Burpee’s Rhubard Chard 


S we become more and more dominated 

by the war economy, it will get increas- 
ingly difficult to get leafy vegetables at 
the neighborhood grocery store. It means 
that we of gardens will have to grow our, 
own. And that will not be a hardship in 
the case of Burpee’s Rhubard Chard, for it 
is sufficiently colorful in its rich crimson 
stalks and veins, and _heavily-crinkled 
green leaves, for a position in the flower 
garden. Another recommendation is its 
easy culture in any sunny situation in the 
garden. Sow the seeds where the plants 
are to mature, using the thinnings as one 
uses other greens. I have a notion that the 
flavor of this Chard will give you a new 
conception of the goodness of leafy vege- 
tables. 


Buffalo Berry 


T is always smart to combine beauty 

with utility, when that is possible in 
gardening, but it is even more so under 
present conditions. The Buffalo Berry 
(Shepherdia argentea) offers the smart gar- 
dener an opportunity to combine the beauty 
of its silvered foliage and searlet fruits 
with the jelly-making qualities of the lat- 
ter. Although the books say it may get 
up to 18 feet high, it seldom exceeds half 
that in the wild state in this section. It 
would be especially valuable for areas sub- 
ject to drought, for it laughs in the face 
of dry weather, and it should be able to 
stand the cold of any part of the country. 
It will be found in the catalogue of Kelsey 
Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York 
City. 


Outdoor Amaryllis in the North 


LTHOUGH experience, or rather lack 

of it, does not justify the conductor of 
this column setting himself up as an au- 
thority on Amaryllis culture, he feels that 
many northern gardeners are 
pleasant adventure by passing up their 
outdoor culture. Gardeners should remem- 
ber, though, that the bulbs cannot be flow- 


missing a 


ered indoors in winter and outdoors in 
summer with any degree of satisfaction. 
And I have a notion that not all bulbs 


in commerce would make a good showing 
in the northern garden. If they were cor- 
rectly handled, which includes feeding after 
the blooming period, digging and handling 
like Dahlias, and planting out again with 
the root system intact, they would, if they 
act as they have here, be one of the most 
spectacular of garden flowers. I would 


suggest, if you want to try the adventure, 
that you 


inquire of Wayside Gardens, 









Mentor, Ohio, for I understand they have 
stock which has been specially handled with 
this purpose in view. 


Johnny-Jump-Ups 


KNOW of no investment in 


plant ma- 
terial that will yield larger returns 
over a longer period, counting both the 


months thrqugh which they blossom and the 
years they will remain with one, than the 
purchase of a packet of Johnny-jump-up 
seeds, those listed by Rex D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., on page 34 of 
his current catalogue. 
friendly, springing up in the most unex- 
pected places ; they are so cheerful, bloom- 
ing in the face of all sorts of discourage- 
ments, except hot dry weather; and they 
are richly adorned in colorful garments. 
All that, and more, is the gardener’s for 
the cost of a packet of seeds and the little 
care it takes to bring them to the flower- 
ing stage, after which they will take care 
of themselves by selfsowing. 


such as 


Johnnies are so 


Petunia, Betsy Ross 


'? you have not grown Petunia, Betsy 
Ross, turn, if you will, to the 
second cover page of Park’s (Geo. W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C.) catalogue for 
a quite lifelike colored reproduction of a 
plant in flower. The picture will tell you 
how charming a red-and-white-striped Pe- 
tunia can be, but it does not tell how the 
plants make a compact growth to eiglit or 
10 inches, or how it smothers itself under 
a carpet of colorful flowers throughout the 
summer. It’s an excellent bedding plant 
that you will surely want in your 1943 
garden. 


Savory Flavors 


LTHOUGH I have long bragged that 
A our household lived off the land, I am 
becoming more and more conscious of the 
fact that we were far from self-supporting. 


For instance, the absence of herbs for 
flavoring frum the grocer’s shelves shows 


me that we were depending on commerce 
for many of our herbs. That matter will be 
corrected by a selection of kinds from the 
Goldfarb (Goldfarb, 162 East 457th St., 
New York City) advertisement in the 
February issue of FLOWER GROWER, wherein 
is listed herbs for salads, meats, soups, ete., 
both in the form of plants and of seeds. 


Fuchsia Sunray 


NY Fuchsia that one can get is quite 
sure to be a desirable window garden 
plant. Add to the good points of the ordi- 
nary kinds, the nicely variegated (green 
and white) leaves of Sunray and one has 
a year-round ornament. It would also be a 
nice thing for bedding out in a shady spot 
during the summer. It and several other 
novelty Fuchsias are in the intriguing list 
put out by Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Massachusetts. 


C. W. Woop 

























Burgundy : 


These ruggeo varieties offered by 
Jackson & Perkins Co. have won 
wide popularity because they survive 
our rigorous winters. Burgundy is a 
fragrant, double Hybrid Korean, 3 


to 4 in rich Burgundy red blooms 
on 24 ft. plants, early Oct. till snow- 
fall. 50c each; 3 for $1.35; 12 for 
$5 


EXTRA! 


—to Get Acquainted 


You may order 3 plants of EITHER 
Burgundy OR Lavender Lady (but not 
both) for just $1. to have a fine clump 


5 s “ 
pant 
is your garens Valyg $4.50 

e 
peciidll 7 Lovely Colors 


For a glorious Chrysanthemum garden in bloom from mid- 
September till snowfall, we’ll send you Burgundy, Lavender 
Lady, Pale Moon (soft fluffy yellow), Mrs. Pierre S. duPont 
III Gridescent bronze), all large-flowered doubles—also 
the 3 new improved pompon cushion mums (round 18-in. 


‘3° 


.$9.25 





plants completely covered with flowers 
from mid-Sept. till frozen), September 
Cloud (white). September Gold and Sep- 
tember Bronze. 


of each 
(value $3.80) 


7 Plants 


21 Plants (3 of each, value $11.40) for WHITE | ‘ 


UZZiSs 








lofeg Brush 


Buddleia, White Bouquet 


(Plant Patent 536). Think of these 
lovely sprays like White Lilacs in your 
own grounds yet this summer! The very 
fragrant, long-lasting, glistening white 
8- to 10-in., all-out-at-once sprays bloom 
continuously and profusely all summer 
and fall, on graceful medium-size bushes, 
attracting many-colored butterflies. Exotic 
in moonlight. Radiant in bouquets. Very 
hardy; plant in any soil or climate. 
Grown in 3-in. pots—12 for 


$7.50; 3 for $2.; one plant 15c 
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AND OTHER PERENNIALS 
FOR LATE PLANTING 


Grown in pots to continue on in your own garde n for best posst- 
ble bloom even this first year—all ready to anal now, right when 


you'll want to plant. Your plants w ill be sent postpaid as soon 
as your order is received. 


Lavender 
Lady 


of all outdoor “Mums”! 
Rare and lovely coloring, equally 
effective in daylight or electric 
light.. Graceful 4-in. lavender-pink 
double flowers on 24-in. plants. 
Don’t deprive your garden of 
Lavender Lady! 50c each; 3 for 
$1.35; 12 for $5. 


More Modern Perennials 
Ready for Planting—Right Now 
J. & P. Northern Giant Double Delphiniums 


100% Double—in True Separate Colors—Really Perennial! 
a spectacular Delphinium Garden and an extra fall 






Queen 


If you would like 


blooming period as well 
as July: Six favorites—Dauntless (lavender), Desirable (deep 
violet), Debutante (white), Delightful (blue), Devine (rose- 


mauve), and Exquisite (lavender-blue). 
6 Plants, | of each (value $3.90) postpaid for only 
24 Plants, 4 of each (value $15.60) for just $12 


J. & P. Modern Geums 


$3.25 


Lovely, long-lasting, wild-rose-like flowers prized for boutonnieres and 
bouquets. 24-in. plants bloom throughout May and June, periodically all 
summer. To get acquainted: Wilton Ruby (deep red), Fire Opal 
(scarlet-bronze), Red Wings (strawberry), Dolly North (light 

orange). 


$2.85 


8 Plants, 2 of each (value $3.90) postpaid for only 
Four Favorite J. & P. New Perennials 


Special, to learn their charms: Catananche (the largest violet-blue flower like 


Batchelor’s Buttons), Cherry Glow Pentstemon (20-in. cherry 


red_ spikes, 
southern favorite now hardy up north), Wilton Ruby Geum, Pride 
of Exmouth Campanula 


a (pastel blue, gardenia-flowered Canterbury os 
Bell : 
4 Plants, | of each (value $2.50) postpaid for just 


We can ship orders received up to May 15th 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


353 Rose Lane NEWARK, NEW YORK 





iBurpees BULB 


to Plant This Spring 
in Your Victory Garden 


Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc., are ideal 
to add beauty and color to your 
vegetable garden and home sur- 
roundings. They are unsur- 
passed for furnishing plenty of 
cut flowers all summer and fall. 
Planting instructions sent with bulbs. 


pecial Offers! 


10 strong guaranteed roots in a 
fine assortment of colors, all fa- 
vorite varieties, labeled; no two 
alike. You will enjoy the many 
large, exquisite blooms all sum- 
mer and early fall. Would cost 21 

times as much if you calechul 
them yourself. All 10 roots 

value $2.50 or more..... 


A glorious selection of favorite varieties, 
all colors mixed. All blooming-size bulbs: 
not “large-size” but preferred by many 
for largest number of flower-spikes 

at low cost. Guaranteed to bloom§ 
Special: 100 Bulbs 


Burpee’s Extra Select Gladiolus 
Largest-size bulbs for strongest plants and 
longest spikes with greatest number of 


Any 3 
$1 Lots for 


Only $2.75 
Any 6 for $5 (more than one of 


Burpee'’s Hines i 
EGETABLE SEEDS 


Now food is rationed, grow vegetables to eat, 
fresh, to can, io store ior next winter. These ready- 
made collections save you time and money. 


Save 30% or more from Regular Prices 


Burpee’s Dollar Garden to plant 


15 Packets of Burpee’s best home-gardet ° t. 
vegetables including Beets, Beans, Gorn: 
Carrots, Lettuce, Parsley, Cucumber, 

All 15 Packets, postpaid for only 


’ 
Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden 
% Ib. each of Stringless Green Beans, _ to plant 
Stringless Wax Beans, Bush Lima Beans, 40 x 60 ft. 


Peas; 1 oz Spinach; 1 pkt. each of 20 
other vegetables. $ Pe 
All 25 kinds, postpuid Ua 


1 lb. each of Stringless Green Beans, Bush _ to plant y 


st n Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden O° 
giant blooms. Choicest varieties, all sj ; 


leading colors, mixed. Special: 30 Bulbs 


Pompon Dahlias 


12 in. or more across, smallest 
of all Dahlias. They grow 


rect, tim yenttstls WW, Atlee B Ce 
Non “arae’ic2- Wh Atlee Burpee Cam: 


beled, all diffcrent. » 
Pompon Dahlia 


z All Burpee’s Seeds and 
road cnet Pa Bulbs are Guaranteed 
’ ERS TOO! All Are Sent 
FLOW Postpaid 
GROW Titan a 


Order Direct from This Page 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 317 Burpee Building ee ko 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds and Bulbs marked, postpaid: 


Burpee’s Giant | Burpee’s Pompon Burpee’s Vegetable 
“— Dahlias, 10 Roots. .$! “+ Dahlias. 12 Roots. .$! “+ Garden (20x30 ft.) .$1 


ol geaaa | Burpee’s Tiger- Burpee’s Vegetable 
t) B D ( 5. = > Gs ~ e » 4 
100 Bulbs may flowers. 10 Bulbs...$1 Garden (40x60 ft.) .$2 


Burpee’s Largest Burpee’s Regal [) Burpee’s Vegetable Tigerflower 
— Gladiolus. 30 Bulbs $1 \— Lilies. 15 Bulbs. ...$! “ Garden (50x100 ft.) .$3 ; 


’ 

OR PO Burpee’s Tigerflowers 

Any: 6 $I Lots for $5.) Enclosed is $ Huge, fascinating, unusual. 
Mixed colors—scarlet,  or- 
ange, yellow and rose; at- 
tractively tigered and 
blotched; bloom Aug. > 
and Sept. 10 Bulbs 


Address 


Lima Deans, Peas: % Ib. each of Wax 50x100ft at 
Beans, Sweet Corn; 1 oz. Spinach; 1 pkt. 

each of 24 other vegetables. 

All 30 kinds, pustpuid for only 


Immediate Delivery—send your order for seeds and 
bulbs to Burpee and we will mail them right away. 


Pr —_ 


(Value $3.00) 12 Roots Philadelphia, Pa. Clinton, Ie 


* , 


317 Burpee Building, r t 
4 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies ' 


Immense, fragrant, pure white blooms t 
shaded lilac-pink on outside, blooming in : 
July. 3eautiful, hardy, easy to 

grow, live for years. 3 to 5 ft. tall. 

Blooming size bulbs, special: 15 Bulbs 


Regal Lily 
gE 





